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New Year Holds Promise 


for U.S. World Trade 


“Should Be Even Better Than 1946,” Is Official View 


HE YEAR 1946 was an outstanding 
one for American foreign trade; the 
year 1947 should be even better. The 
world demand for goods is still on the 
increase; the supplies can be produced; 
most of the necessary steps for bringing 
them together have been undertaken or 
projected; and, if there is no turning back 
or halting, improvement is inevitable. 
In 1946, we exported nearly $10,000,- 
000,000 of goods, of which $8,000,000,000 
represented commercial transactions and 
the balance consisted of relief and gift 
shipments, through UNRRA and other 
relief agencies, and the final shipments 
under the lend-lease program. In addi- 
tion, we contracted to dispose of nearly 
$1,000,000,000 of surplus property held 
abroad. During the same time, we im- 
ported goods to the value of almost 
$5,000,000,000—o00ds we needed very 
much, including rubber, crude petroleum, 
newsprint, coffee, sugar, and fruits. 


Favorable Factors 


In 1947, our total exports may well ex- 
ceed $11,000,000,000, and our imports are 
expected to reach $6,000,000,000.. The 
needs of the world for our foodstuffs, 
cotton, and tobacco, and for machinery 
of every kind continue; our needs for 
raw materials and for some of the manu- 
factures of Europe, Latin America, and 
the Far Eastern countries will be greater 
in 1947, if our present industrial output 
is maintained. 

Credits made available in 1946 through 
the Export-Import Bank and the loan to 
Britain will be used at an increasing rate 
in 1947; additional credits should become 
available through the International 
Bank, and, as foreign reconstruction ad- 
vances, private financial institutions 
should enter the field of foreign credits 
and investments. Also, American tour- 
ists and businessmen in increasing num- 
bers will be traveling abroad and their 
expenditures will add substantially to the 


ability of foreign countries to buy our 
goods. 


Statement Made on January 2 by 
ArtHurR Paut, then Director of 
Office of International Trade and 


Assistant to the Secretary of Com- 
merce 











Secretary Harriman Indi- 
cates Essential Bases for 
Trade Success 
Secretary of Commerce W. 

Averell Harriman said recently, in 

an address before the Society of 


Automotive Engineers, at Detroit, 
Mich.: 


Our economic problems are not of 
domestic concern alone. We have come 
to realize that we are not isolated from 
the world. We are a part, and a very 
great part, of the world economy. The 
manner in which we participate in 
world commerce will vitally affect 
other countries and in turn ourselves. 

Other countries today have great 
need for many products of industry 
and agriculture which can be obtained 
only in the United States. As re- 
habilitation and reconstruction pro- 
gress, emergency pressures will dimin- 
ish, but the need for American 
products will still be great. With our 
tremendous productive capacity it will 
be our desire to expand so far as 
practicable our markets abroad. Thus, 
for our own welfare and for world 
prosperity, we have great interest in 
the expansion of world commerce. 

Our ability to carry out these objec- 
tives depends upon one factor——the ex- 
pansion of our use of goods and serv- 
ices of other countries. We can, and 
I believe we should for a time, pursue 
a courageous lending policy, through 
both private and public agencies, to 
assist other countries to buy Ameri- 
can products—to get on their feet and 
to promote their long-range develop- 
ment. During this period, however, 
unless we increase our use of foreign 
goods and services, foreign countries 
will not have the ability to continue 
to buy from us and to repay our loans. 

The American proposals for the In- 
ternational Trade Organization are 
designed to break down trade barriers, 
so far as possible, in all countries and 
to encourage multilateral commerce. 























This favorable outlook can be fully 
realized, however, only under certain 
conditions. We must maintain our pres- 
ent production levels, and reconstruction 
abroad must be advanced so that our 
necessary imports can be assured. We 
should be ready to continue such mini- 
mum foreign relief as may be necessary, 
and we should continue our Government 
policy of financing foreign trade by rea- 
sonable credits to countries which want 
and need our goods. 

Finally, we must not compromise our 
reciprocal-trade-agreement and related 
foreign economic programs. We have 
declared to the world our faith that full 
employment, better living standards, and 
peace can be promoted by a system of 
multilateral trade in which all countries 
will deal fairly with one another, will 
eliminate discriminatory quotas, ex- 
change controls, and similar trade bar- 
riers, and will reduce tariffs to levels 
compatible with the reasonable needs of 
their industrial development. The In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, a mecha- 
nism for the stabilization of currencies 
and for relieving temporary shortages 
of dollars abroad, has already been set 
in operation, and we have taken the first 
steps looking toward the establishment 
of the International Trade Organiza- 
tion. We are now preparing to exercise 
the authority granted by the Congress 
in its recent renewal of the Trade Agree- 
ments Law to reduce our generally high 
tariff rates in exchange for similar con- 
cessions by other countries. 


To Build Firm Basis 


In 1947, we should proceed far along 
this course. If we deviate, it is doubtful 
that our foreign trade will increase. It 
is more likely to begin to decrease. The 
trading nations of the world are deeply 
concerned especially with the tariff 
policies of the United States. If we move 
away from lower tariffs they will not be 
able to ship us the goods which we need 

(Continued on p. 41) 
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Argentine Five-Year Plan 
Envisages Broad Progress 


A Comprehensive Five-Year Plan for Economic and Social Development and 


peony Expansion Is Getting Under Way in Argentina. 


the Plan Is 


FIVE-YEAR PLAN for economic 
and social development was pre- 
sented to the Argentine Congress by 
President Peron on October 21, 1946. 
Congressional approval has not yet been 
reported. The plan is outlined in a series 
of 27 bills, which include proposals for 
the development of domestic industries, 
transportation, public works, and natural 
resources. Other aspects include: Reor- 
ganization of the import tariff and cus- 
toms administration; education; labor 
legislation; immigration; social insur- 
ance; and Government reorganization. 
The total cost of the plan is estimated at 
6,663,000,000 pesos (about $1,665,000,000) 
of which 5,070,000,000 pesos ($1,267,000,- 
000) has already been earmarked, not 
counting an undivulged amount allocated 
to national defense. 


Industrialization 


Especially significant are the plans for 
industrial development. Goals for 1951, 
as set forth in the plan, include: A 43 
percent increase over 1943 levels in the 
value of goods processed; wages paid are 
to be expanded by 52 percent; employ- 
ment is to be increased by 34 percent; 
and installed motive power is to be ex- 
panded by 50 percent. 





: Present Output 

Item output by 1951 

Metric Metric 

fons fons 

Cotton yarns 63, 000 80, 000 
Woolen yarns 21, 500 30, 000 
Rayon yarns 4, 500 8, 000 
Argentine long-fiber yarns 4, 000 6, 000 
Silk yarns 2 300 
Printing paper and other paper 100, 000 190, 000 
Newsprint Ms 50, 000 
Wool scouring 65, 000 100, 000 
Caustic soda 10, 000 40, 000 
Sodium carbonate 25, 000 
Lead arsenate 500 
Barium chloride 500 800 
Citric acid 150 400 
Minium 650 1, 000 
Zinc oxide 1, 400 3, 500 
Steel blooms ; 120, 000 315, 000 
Lead 22, OM 24, 000 
Zinc: 2, 000 6, 000 
Tin 850 2, 600 
Antimony 1, 160 2, 000 
Aluminum 1, 200 1, 400 


‘Tin plate 70, 000 


—— 





By Tueopore J. Purstey, American 
Republics Division, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, Department of 
Commerce 


Goals set for industrial expansion by 
1951, according to the plan, are shown in 
the preceding table. 

To carry out this program the Gov- 
ernment proposes to use, with enlarged 
discretionary powers, such devices as 
protective tariffs, certain tariff exemp- 
tions, subsidies, exchange controls, ex- 
port and import licensing, and tax ex- 
emptions. Broad controls are sought for 
the production and initial processing of 
many important agricultural, pastoral, 
mineral, and forest products. Accord- 
ingly, these activities may be carried on 
by joint Government and private com- 
panies, or in some cases, by the Govern- 
ment itself. For example, the bill would 
authorize the Government to operate 
coal, iron, copper, or other mines, with 





In Argentina’s capital 


Total Cost of 


Estimated at 6,663,000,000 Pesos (or About $1,665,000,000) 


or without private capital participation, 
if operation costs do not exceed by 25 
percent the prices of similar imported 
products, and if domestic production is 
less than 50 percent of the country’s 
requirements. 

The following raw materials and semi- 
processed goods are tentatively subject 
to State control under the industrializa- 
tion bill. Private concerns manufactur- 
ing the items included in this list may 
continue to operate under their own 
management, but their utilization of raw 
materials and of the products manufac- 
tured is to be controlled. 


RAW MATERIALS 
Foodstuffs and oilseeds: Wheat, oats, rye, bar- 
ley, rice, corn, cotton, sunflower seed, lin- 
seed, peanuts, rapeseed, spurge. 
Farm products: Hides, skins, wools, cotton 
and linen fiber, hemp, ramie, parmio, jute. 
Forest products: Timber of several kinds 
Mineral products: Solid and liquid fuels, 
metallic minerals, containing iron, copper, 
lead, tin, and zinc. 


SEMIPROCESSED GoOops 

Foodstuffs and oils: Flours and oils of all 
kinds. 

Farm products: Tanned leather and skins, 
yarns, ropes, fabrics, and paper. 

Forest products: Tanning extracts, semi- 
manufactured timber of all kinds, deriva- 
tives from wocd distillation 

Mineral products: Pig iron, copper, lead, tin, 
zinc, and their alloys; rolled or cast mate- 
rials manufactured therefrom, and prod- 
ucts dcrived from the industrial processing 
of fuels Lime and cement. 

Duty-free entry may be allowed ma- 
chinery and equipment necessary to the 
extraction or processing of these raw 
materials and semiprocessed goods. 
However, payment of duties may later 
be required if the industry prospers. 
Conversely, imports of any articles the 
entry of which would conflict with the 
industrial program may be suspended 
without prior notice. 

The bill includes executive authority to 
stock pile materials to assure normal 
domestic requirements. Price-fixing of 
domestic raw materials is_ provided, 
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where prices exceed those of imported 
items. In such cases domestic producers 
are to be allowed production and mar- 
keting costs, plus 8 percent. 

All Government purchasing agencies 
may be required to give preference to 
Argentine products even though they 
may not compare exactly in quality with 
imported goods. 

The bill provides that foreign tech- 
nicians may be temporarily employed in 
the furtherance of the program. 


Transportation 
RAILROADS 


Most of the 800,000,000 pesos ($200,- 
000,000) consigned to railroads for 1947- 
51 probably will be used to purchase 
much-needed rolling stock and to mod- 
ernize existing equipment. A few lines 
now under construction are scheduled for 
completion and some new extensions are 
planned, although total new mileage will 
be small. In particular, the asphaltite- 
mining region of Mendoza Province, near 
Malargue, is to be connected with a simi- 
lar region in the Territory of Neuquen. 
A line now under construction will link 
the city of Salta, Province of Salta, with 
the town of Socompa on the Chilean fron- 
tier which is near important sulfur de- 
posits. Several short branch lines are 
planned to connect existing railways with 
the International Bridge at Paso de los 
Libres on the Argentine-Brazilian fron- 
tier. 

HIGHWAYS 


Highway expenditures presumably will 
amount to 110,000,000 pesos ($27,500,000) 
annually for the 5-year period, exceeding 
recent annual outlays by about 37 per- 
cent. The program contemplates the 
extension of roads leading to various 
river and sea ports and also some con- 
struction of roads to the Brazilian fron- 
tier and along the Chilean border. The 
extent of proposed new roads is reported 
at about 8,600 kilometers (5,300 miles). 


AVIATION 


Aviation under the 5-year plan involves 
the promotion of domestic aircraft man- 
ufacturing, expansion of Argentine com- 
mercial-air-line facilities and services, 
and an intensive pilot-training program. 
The national airport project at Ezeiza 
(19 miles from Buenos Aires), now under 
construction, is to be continued. Its cost 
during the 5-year period is estimated at 
120,000,000 pesos ($30,000,000). 


RIVER TRANSPORTATION 


River transportation, especially on the 
Rio Negro and the Parana, is to be 
further developed by constructing im- 
proved port installations, dredging, and 


ARGENTINE FIVE-YEAR PLAN ENVISAGES 





Diesel train crossing a bridge in Argentina's Cordoba Hills. 


by expansion of the Government fleet of 
barges and other river craft. About 
100,000,000 pesos ($25,000,000) is ear- 
marked for the last-named project, for 
the acquisition of 88 vessels and tugs to- 
taling 77,000 tons, and 106 barges and 
lighters totaling 60,000 tons during the 5 
years, 
Port WoRKS 


Expenditures on port works during the 
5-year period are estimated at 230,000,000 
pesos ($57,000,000). A large part of these 
funds doubtless will be allocated to the 
ports of Buenos Aires and Rosario which 
are at present overburdened and unable 
to meet the needs of an enlarged postwar 
maritime trade. Additional scheduled 
port development for Buenos Aires in- 
cludes straightening of the Riachuelo 
(part of the port), construction of a sub- 
fluvial drainage canal under this stream, 
new port works, and an_ industrial 
canal. 

A development project in the port’s 
north zone involves the reclamation of 
300 acres for parks and gardens, and 
construction of a hydroplane port, a 
yacht basin, bathing beaches, and ap- 
proach’ bridges. The cost of these pro- 
jects for Buenos Aires is estimated at 
170,000,000 pesos ($42,000,000) during 
the 5 years. On Argentina’s southern 
coast new ports are to be constructed and 
old ones improved, especially for servic- 
ing the country’s rapidly growing fishing 
industry. Improvement of port facilities 
also is scheduled for Tierra del Fuego, 
where coal recently has been discovered. 
Another 5-year expenditure of 200,000,000 
reses ($50,000,000) is earmarked for 
dredging of rivers and harbors, and for 
navigation aids. 


BROAD PROGRESS 
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Construction 


For public buildings the total 5-year 
outlay is set at 620,000,000 pesos ($155,- 
000,000). Educational facilities for 300,- 
000 primary, secondary, technical, and 
university students presumably will re- 
quire 1,105 new buildings with 17,900 
rooms, costing 355,000,000 pesos ($88,- 
000,000). About 296 Government office 
buildings valued at 195,000,000 pesos 
($48,000,000) also are listed. Ten na- 
tional-park tourist hotels to accommo- 
date 2,000 travelers, plus six summer rest 
colonies with facilities for 13,000 vaca- 
tionists, call for a 5-year expenditure of 
70,000,000 pesos ($17,000,000). 

Included among other proposed public 
works is a series of dams along the prin- 
cipal rivers for flood control. New irri- 
gation projects in the dry northwestern 
Provinces reportedly are coupled with 
a land-colonization program. Proposed 
expenditures for water and sewerage 
projects are placed at 120,000,000 pesos 
($30,000,000) for each of the 5 years. 
Eight large terminal grain elevators with 
a combined capacity of 600,000 tons, and 
40 field elevators with a total capacity of 
360,000 tons are listed at an estimated 
cost of 50,000,000 pesos ($12 590,000) in 
the 5 years. 

The housing bill provides general en- 
abling powers for administering a 5- 
year housing plan soon to be formulated. 
According to the proposed enabling act, 
vacant lots and unused property will be 
subjected to a 50-percent special tax, 
based on assessed value, also an increase 
of 50 percent in real-estate and munici- 
pal taxes. Proceeds are to be used for 
low-cost housing projects. Certain ex- 
ceptions are granted in case the prop- 
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“Frigorificos” at La Plata, Argentina. 


erty owner builds on the unoccupied land 
within a year. 


Natural Resources 


ELECTRIC POWER 


Expenditures for electric-power proj- 
ects, including some for irrigation, are 
estimated at 830,000,000 pesos ($207,000,- 
000) for the 5 years. Hydroelectric de- 
velopment is to be emphasized in order 
to reduce dependence upon imported 
fuels. During this period it is planned to 
develop sites at Salto Grande on the 
Uruguay River, the Apipe Falls on the 
Upper Parana, and projects on the San 
Juan and Mendoza Rivers in western Ar- 
gentina. 

The electric-power program for 1947- 
51 is only the first phase of a longer range 
national electrification plan which is to 
be carried out between 1947 and 1961. 
During this 15-year period it is hoped to 
increase hydroelectric power from the 
present capacity of 45,000 kilowatts to 
1,400,000 kilowatts, and to construct 2,800 
miles of transmission lines, gradually in- 
corporating local electric-power systems 
into an interconnected national network. 
All sources of fuel and power are to be 
put under a National Power Council for 
unified coordination. 


OIL AND GAS 


Although plans for the Argentine oil 
industry for the 5-year period are not 
yet formulated, it has been announced 
that a total of 620,000,000 pesos ($155.- 
000,000) is earmarked for petroleum ex- 
ploration, exploitation, and industrializa- 
tion. An additional 270,000,000 pesos 
($67,000,000) is proposed for natural-gas 
development projects. Presumably, both 
oil and gas pipe lines may be laid from 


the producing fields near Comodoro Riv- 
adavia and Mendoza to the industrial 
centers. 

FORESTRY 


The forestry bill proposes extension of 
Federal jurisdiction over all forests and 
specifies standard methods of controlling 
the cutting of timber on both public and 
private lands; protection of the domestic 
forestry industry, including manufac- 
turers of wood products; and erosion pre- 
vention. Also included is a proposal for 
an export tax on quebracho or other 
tannic woods and their extracts, of 
which Argentina holds a virtual world 
monopoly. 

FISHING INDUSTRY 
A 5-year development program for the 


Argentine fishing industry includes con- 
struction of a system of refrigerated 
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storage plants, liberal credit terms for 
fishermen and fisheries, promotion of 
larger fishing colonies on the southern 
Atlantic coast, and encouragement of 
immigration of experienced fishermen 
from abroad. 


Miscellaneous 
IMPORT-TARIFF REVISION 


Revision of the import-tariff schedule 
is proposed in one of the bills. Author- 
ity would be delegated to the Federal 
Executive to increase or decrease present 
duties by as much as 50 percent, and to 
impose up to 25 percent tax on duty-free 
merchandise in specific cases; in special 
circumstances duties could be increased 
by as much as 100 percent. Another bill 
would authorize the establishment of 
competent technical customs personnel 
to administer the application of customs 
laws and regulations. 


EMPLOYEES’ SHAREHOLDING Law 


A basic employees’ shareholding law 
has been drafted whereby business con- 
cerns which voluntarily adopt the plan 
will be given certain, as yet unspecified, 
economic advantages. Firms which ac- 
cept the scheme will be allowed a 5-per- 
cent return, and all profits in excess will 
be distributed to employees in the form of 
voting shares of ownership, progressively 
replacing an equal number of investors’ 
shares. 

IMMIGRATION 

Additional, but selective, immigration 
is planned. “Preference is to be given to 
those people who, because of language 
and customs, would more easily assimi- 
late the characteristics, both cultural 
and spiritual, of the Argentines.’’ Loans 
for the purchase of farm lands are to be 

(Continued on p. 33) 





Transporting products of the Argentine pastoral industry 
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Hearings Scheduled 
on I. T. O. Charter 


Government Will Hear and Weigh Views of All Interested Parties on eon 


Whose Eventual Success Promises Substantial Benefits to World Economies 


F VITAL INTEREST to business- 
men everywhere are this Govern- 
ment’s plans for building, in cooperation 
with other nations of the world, a struc- 
ture of closer, freer, friendlier interna- 
tional economic relations. The degree of 
success attained in these immensely im- 
portant efforts will not only help to 
shape the future course of United States 
trade but will also affect most intimatély 
the whole edifice of world security and 
prosperity. Crucial decisions in these 
matters are approaching at this moment. 


Chance to Express Views 


On January 2, the Department of 
State made public the text of a proposed 
Charter for an International Trade Or- 
ganization, and announced a series of 
informal hearings designed to afford in- 
terested individuals and groups an op- 
portunity to express their views on its 
provisions. 

The initial hearing will open in Wash- 
ington on February 25, and hearings in 
Boston, Chicago, and New Orleans are 
scheduled for March 3. On March 10, 
hearings will be held in Denver and San 
Francisco. [See brief statement in the 
January 11 FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. | 

The hearings will be conducted under 
the auspices of the Executive Committee 
on Economic Foreign Policy, which 
comprises representatives of the Depart- 
ments of State, Treasury, Agriculture, 
Commerce, Labor, and the U. S. Tariff 
Commission, under the chairmanship of 
Willard L. Thorp, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs. 

Any person wishing to present oral 
views on the Charter should write the 
Executive Secretary of the Executive 
Committee on Economic Foreign Policy, 
in Washington, by February 1, explaining 
at which of the sessions he wants to ap- 
pear. The Executive Secretary will in- 
form all prospective witnesses regarding 
the time of their individual appearances. 
The meetings will be open to the public 
and the press. 


Based on Official Announcements 
by the Departments of State and 
Commerce 


Those who prefer to submit their com- 
ments in writing should send their state- 
ments to the Executive Secretary of the 
Committee, in Washington, preferably 
by February 1, but in any event not later 
than March 1. If possible, 10 copies of 
each statement should be submitted. 
This will facilitate the expeditious dis- 
tribution of views to the several inter- 
ested Departments. 


Charter’s Evolution 


The proposed I. T. O. Charter, on 
which the views of all segments of our 
economy are now sought, was developed 
by the Preparatory Committee on Trade 
and Employment at its first meeting, held 
in London, during last October and No- 
vember. This Committee was created by 
the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations by resolution of February 
18, 1946, and consists of the following 
countries: Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Chile, China, Cuba, Czechoslo- 
vakia, France, India, Lebanon, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, South Africa, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. 

Many paragraphs of the proposed 
Charter will be familiar to those who 
have consistently followed the efforts of 
our Government in the field of inter- 
national economic relations. The Pre- 
paratory Committee used as the basis 
for its work at London a text developed 
by experts within the United States 
Government and published by the De- 
partment of State in September 1946 
under the title of “Suggested Charter for 
an International Trade Organization.” 
Both the “Suggested Charter” and the 
new text issued by the Preparatory Com- 
mittee are based on the fundamental 
principles of expanded trade and en- 


larged employment set forth in the Pro- 
posals for Expansion of World Trade 
and Employment presented by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in Decem- 
ber 1945 for consideration by the govern- 
ments and peoples of the world. 


April Meeting in Geneva 


Next April, the Preparatory Committee 
will meet again—this time in Geneva. 
At this meeting the representatives of 
the member governments will continue 
their endeavors to produce a workable 
plan for an international trade organi- 
zation and a set of international trade 
rules conducive to the free flow of an 
expanding world commerce, yet de- 
signed to safeguard the economies of the 
nations, large and small, which agree 
to abide by them. 

The perfected Charter which comes 
out of this meeting will be submitted to 
a General International Conference on 
Trade and Employment, to be held later, 
and the instrument which emerges from 
this conference will be submitted to the 
Congress of the United States. Other 
nations will take similar steps to obtain 
their respective ratifications. 


Draft Available to Public 


The present draft of the Proposed 
Charter has been made available to the 
public and the press. Copies may be 
obtained from any of the Commerce De- 
partment’s 76 Regional and District 
Offices, or from the Department of State 
or the Department of Commerce, in 
Washington. It is an extremely impor- 
tant document and merits the attention 
of all persons who are engaged in or con- 
cerned with international economic af- 
fairs. Those whose interest is limited 
to a particular phase of the general sub- 
ject may, if they choose, concentrate 
their study on the chapters that seem 
likely to affect them most directly. To 
aid in a quick comprehension of the 
draft Charter’s main provisions and ob- 
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jectives, a summary of its contents is 
presented below. 


Proposed Charter for an Interna- 
tional Trade Organization 


SUMMARY OF PROVISIONS 
I—INTRODUCTION 


In September 1946, the United States Gov- 
ernment published a Suggested Charter for 
an International Trade Organization of the 
United Nations. The Suggested Charter was 
submitted to the Preparatory Committee of 
the International Conference on Trade and 
Employment (created by the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations), which 
held .its first meeting in London between 
October 15 and November 26, 1946. The 
Preparatory Committee used the Suggested 
Charter as the main basis for its discussions. 

Acting as a group of experts, without com- 
mitting the governments represented, the 
Preparatory Committee agreed to texts of 
draft articles with respect to about 85 percent 
of the provisions which might be included in 
a charter for an International Trade Or- 
ganization. In the case of other provisions 
no specific action was taken because of the 
shortage of time. 

The following is a summary of the text of 
a redrafted Charter for an International 
Trade Organization consisting of (a) articles 
agreed upon at the London meeting of the 
Preparatory Committee and (b) in cases 
where the Committee took no specific action, 
articles appearing in the Suggested Charter 
originally put forward by the United States. 
Statements summarizing the latter articles 
are shown in square brackets. 


II—THE CHARTER AS A WHOLE 


The I. T. O. Charter seeks to accomplish five 
main things: (1) to promote the maintenance 
of employment in member countries, (2) to 
promote the economic developement of mem- 
ber countries, (3) to bring about the general 
relaxation and regulation of barriers to world 
trade, whether such barriers are imposed by 
governments or private organizations, (4) to 
provide an orderly procedure under agreed 
rules for the negotiation of intergovern- 
mental commodity arrangements, and (5) 
to create permanent international ma- 
chinery for consultation and collaboration in 
trade and related matters. 

The provisions of the Charter are set forth 
in 8 chapters and 89 articles, as follows: 

[Chapter I—Establishes the broad pur- 
poses of the International Trade Organiza- 
tion (Article 1) .] 

Chapter II—Regulates membership in the 
Organization (Article 2). 

Chapter III—Provides for the maintenance 
of employment, the development of re- 
sources and productivity, and the promotion 
of labor standards (Articles 3 through 9). 

Chapter IV—Provides for the promotion of 
the industrial and general economic de- 
velopment of member countries (Articles 10 
through 13) 

Chapter V—Provides for the reduction of 
governmental barriers of ail kinds and for 
the elimination of trade discriminations 
(Articles 14 through 38). 

Chapter VI—Provides for concerted action 
to eliminate restrictive business practices in 
international trade (Articles 39 through 45). 

Chapter VII—Regulates the making of in- 
tergovernmental commodity agreements 
(Articles 46 through 60). 

Chapter VIII—Creates the machinery for 
an International Trade Crganization to 
facilitate the operation of the Charter and 
to promote continuing international coop- 
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eration in trade and related matters (Articles 
61 through 89). 


III—SuMMarRY OF DETAILED PROVISIONS 
Chapter I—Purposes 

{Chapter I sets forth the broad purposes 
of the I. T. O. These are: to promote the 
cooperative solution of trade problems; to 
expand opportunities for trade and economic 
development; to aid the industrialization of 
underdeveloped countries; and in general to 
promote the expansion of the production, 
exchange, and consumption of goods, the 
reduction of tariffs and other trade barriers 
and the elimination of trade discrimina- 
tions.] 


Chapter II—Membership 


Chapter II looks toward broad member- 
ship in the Organization. It provides for 
two general categories of members: original 
members and other members. Original 
members would be all those countries which 
are represented at the proposed interna- 
tional Conference ‘on Trade and Employ- 
ment and which accept the I. T. O. Charter 
by a certain date. Other countries would be 
brought in with the approval of the Organ- 
ization after it had become established. 


Chapter III—Employment 


Chapter III recognizes that the mainte- 
nance of employment and of high and rising 
demand for goods and services are essential 
to achieve the purposes of the I. T. O. and, 
reciprocally, that measures to promote em- 
ployment and demand should be consistent 
with these purposes. Accordingly, each 
member of the I. T. O. would agree to take 
action designed to achieve and maintain em- 
ployment and demand within its own juris- 
diction through measures appropriate to its 
political and economic institutions; and to 
participate in arrangements for the collec- 
tion, analysis, and exchange of information 
on employment problems and in consulta- 
tions on employment policies. 

The Economic and Social Council would 
have the responsibility for furthering the 
employment objectives of the Charter 
These matters are placed under the Economic 
and Social Council rather than under the 
I. T. O. because the Council has been given 
the broad function cf rromoting full employ- 
ment by the Charter of the United Nations, 
and also because the Council, by virtue of its 
authority to coordinate the many specialized 
international agencies whose activities con- 
tribute to the maintenance of employment, /s 
better fitted for this work than the I. T. O 

Crapter ITI also provides that members will 
take action designed to develop their eco- 
nomic resources and raise their standards of 
productivity; will take such action as may be 
appropriate and feasible to eliminate sub- 
standard labor conditions; and will cooperate 
in action designed to remove fundamental 
maladjustments in balances of payment 


Chapter IV—Economic Development 

Charter IV recognizes the importance of 
orinsing about the industrial and general 
economic development of all countries, par- 
ticularly underdeveloped countries. Ac- 
corcingly, members would undertake to pro- 
mote their own development and would acree 
to cooperate, through the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations and by 
other means, to promote industrial and eco- 
nomic development generally. fembers 
would agree on the one hand not to put any 
unreasonable restraints on the export of fa- 
cilities, such as capital and equipment, which 
are needed for the economic development of 
other countries, and, on the other hand, not 
to take any unreasonable action injurious to 
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foreign investors who are supplying facilities 
for development. It would be recognized 
that governmental assistance, including pro- 
tective measures, may be needed in some 
cases to promote the establishment of par- 
ticular industries; at the same time it would 
also be recognized that the unwise use of pro- 
tection will frustrate sound development 
and damage international trade. Protective 
measures which run contrary to the pro- 
visions of Chapter V of the Charter (relating 
to the relaxation of trade barriers) may not 
be uced except with the specific approval of 
the Organization and, in appropriate cases, 
with that of countries whose trade may be 
directly affected 

Chapter V—General Commercial Policy 

Chapter V, the longest in the Charter, pro- 
vides for the reduction or elimination of gov- 
ernmental barriers to international trade 
Broadly, these barriers take the form of ex- 
cessive customs regulations of all kinds; 
tariffs; embargoes and quotas; exchange re- 
Strictions on trade; governmental subsidiza- 
tion of production or exports; restrictive 
rractices by state-trading enterprises; and 
the discriminatory application of trade bar- 
riers and controls generally. 

Chapter V contains provisions relating to 
all these types of trade barriers and to con- 
aected matters. The Chapter is divided into 
10 sections, as follows: 

Section A (General Commercial Provi- 
sions): Establishes equality of treatment in 
trade generally. [Eliminates or regulates 
various administrative devices which hamper 
imports or discriminate in trade. Requires 
full publication of trade regulations and ad- 
vance notice of restrictive regulations. | 

Section B (Tariffs and Preferences): Re- 
quires reciprocal negotiations for the sub- 
stantial reduction of tariffs and for the elim- 
ination of import tariff preferences 

Section C Quantitative Restrictions): 
Eliminates quotas and embargoes on trade 
in general, but permits them for agreed pur- 
poses under defined circumstances 

Section D (Exchange Restrictions) Pro- 
vides that exchange restrictions on trade 
shall not be permitted to frustrate the I. T.O 
Charter 

Section E (Subsidies): Requires that sub- 
sidies affecting trade be reported to the 
I. T. O.; that those seriously prejudicing 
trade be subject to negotiated limitations; 
and that export subsidies in general be 
eliminated except under defined circum- 
stances. 

Section F (State Trading): Requires that 
state trading enterprises be operated in a 
nondiscriminatory manner; that state 
monopolies of individual products nezotiate 
for the reduction of protection afforded to 
domestic producers; |and that complete 
state monopolies of all foreign trade agree 
to maintain total imports of all products at 
a level to be negotiated periodically | 

Section G (Emergency Provisions—Con- 
sultation—Nullification or Impairment): 
Permits withdrawal or modification of tariff 
or other concessions in case of serious injury 
to domestic producers; provides for con- 
sultation with I. T. O. on all phases of Chap- 
ter V; permits members to withdraw con- 
cessions from countries which do not live 
up to obligations of Charter. 

Section H (Relations with nonmembers): 
(Prohibits agreements with nonmembers 
promising them benefits of Charter; prevents 
members, after an initial period, from ex- 
tending tariff concessions to nonmembers 
without I. T. O. approval.| 


Section I (Exceptions: |Excepts from 


Chapter V measures usually excepted from 
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commercial agreements (e. g., sanitary regu- 
lations, traffic in arms, and the like).] 

Section J (Territorial Application) : Applies 
Chapter V to customs territories of mem- 
bers; permits special advantages to promote 
frontier traffic or arising out of customs 
unions. 


Chapter VI—Restrictive Business Practices 

Under Chapter VI, members of the I. T. O. 
would agree to take appropriate individual 
and collective measures to eliminate restric- 
tive business practices in international trade 
whenever they have harmful effects on the ex- 
pansion of trade or on any of the purposes 
of the I. T. O. The chapter specifies certain 
practices which would be subject to investi- 
gation with a view to their elimination. 
Among these practices would be those which 
fix prices, allocate markets or customers, boy- 
cott or discriminate against enterprises out- 
side the arrangement, limit production, sup- 
press technology, and improperly use patents, 
trade-marks, and copyrights. 

In order to carry out this policy a com- 
plaint procedure would be set up for taking 
action against particular instances of restric- 
tive business practices. Under this procedure 
the I. T. O. would receive complaints from a 
member, or from persons Or business organ- 
izations within a member’s territory, that a 
particular business arrangement is restricting 
international trade with harmful effects. If 
the I. T. O. found that the complaint’ was 
justified, it could recommend that members 
take appropriate remedial action. 

Members would agree to cooperate with the 
I. T. O. in eliminating restrictive business 
practices. Among other things, they would 
agree to obtain and furnish to the I. ‘T. O. 
information needed by it in connection with 
particular investigations; to consult with the 
I, T. O. regarding complaints which had been 
filed; and to take fullest account of I. T. O. 
recommendations in initiating action to 
eliminate particular restrictive arrangements. 


Chapter VII—Intergovernmental Commodity 
Arrangements 


Chapter VII recognizes that in the case of 
certain commodities, usually primary agricul- 
tural products, special difficulties, such as a 
world surplus, may arise which would war- 
rant the adoption of intergovernmental com- 
modity agreements, including those which 
regulate production, trade, or prices. Such 
agreements would have to be consistent with 
certain general objectives and would need 
to satisfy certain conditions. 

Regulatory commodity agreements would 
be justified if necessary (1) to enable coun- 
tries to solve difficulties caused by surpluses 
without taking action inconsistent with the 
purposes of the Charter, (2) to avoid the 
Serious distress to producers or labor caused 
by surpluses when production adjustments 
cannot be made quickly enough because of 
the lack of alternative employment opportu- 
nities, and (3) to provide a working arrange- 
ment for a transitional period during which 
measures may be taken to increase consump- 
tion of the surplus product or to facilitate 
the movement of resources and manpower 
out of the production of the surplus product 
into more remunerative lines 

It would be required that the members con- 
cerned must formulate and adopt a program 
of economic adjustment designed to make 
progress toward solving the basic problem 
which gave rise to the proposal for a regula- 
tory commodity agreement; that such agree- 
ments be open initially to all I. T.O. members 
on equal terms and that they afford equitable 
treatment to all members (including those 
not participating in the agreement); that 
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they provide for adequate representation by 
members primarily interested in the com- 
modity as consumers, and give consuming 
countries an equal vote with producing coun- 
tries in deciding matters such as the regu- 
lation of prices, trade, production, stocks, and 
the like; that, where practicable, they pro- 
vide for measures to expand consumption 
of the commodity in question; that they as- 
sure supplies of the product adequate to 
meet world demand at reasonable prices; and 
that they make appropriate provision to sat- 
isfy world consumption from the most effec- 
tive sources of supply. 

Provision is made that full publicity must 
attend all important stages in the making 
of intergovernmental commodity agreements. 


Chapter VIII—Organization 


Chapter VIII of the Charter sets forth the 
functions and structure of the I. T. O. and 
relates them to the substantive undertak- 
ings of members provided for in the earlier 
chapters. 

Functions. The functions of the I. T. O. 
largely relate to its responsibilities in con- 
nection with Chapter V (Commercial Policy), 
Chapter VI (Restrictive Business Practices), 
and Chapter VII (Commodity Agreements). 
In addition to functions of this kind, the 
I. T. O. would be authorized to provide 
assistance and advice to members and other 
international organizations in connection 
with specific projects of industrialization or 
other economic development; to promote 
international agreements such as those de- 
signed to facilitate the international move- 
ment of capital, technology, art and skills 
and those relating to commercial travelers, 
commercial arbitration, and the avoidance 
of double taxation; and to cooperate with 
the United Nations and other organizations 
on economic and social matters and on 
measures to maintain peace and security. 

Structure. The principal organs of the 
I. T. O. would be a Conference; an Executive 
Board; a Commission on Commercial Policy, 
a Commission on Business Practices, and a 
Commodity Commission; and a Secretariat. 

The Conference. The governing body of 
the I. T. O. would be the Conference on which 
each country belonging to the I. T. O. would 
be represented. The decisions of the Con- 
ference on most matters would be taken by 
a simple majority vote of the members 
present and voting, each country casting one 
vote.' The Conference would have final au- 
thority to determine the policies of the I. T. 
O. It would be authorized to make recom- 
mendations regarding any matter relating to 
the purposes of the I. T. O. and to elect the 
members of the Executive Board. 

Interim Tariff Committee. An Interim 
Tariff Committee within the I. T. O. would 
be charged with the function of authorizing 
members to withhold, if necessary, tariff re- 
ductions from other members which failed 
to meet their obligations to negotiate for 
the substantial reduction of tariffs and the 
flimination of preferences. The Committee 
would consist of those members of the I. 
T. O. which had already fulfilled these re- 
quirements among themselves.?, Other mem- 


‘A minority of the Preparatory Committee 
favored the use of a system of weighted vot- 
ing in the Conference. 

*Initially,, the Interim Tariff Committee 
would consist of those members which had 
made effective the agreement for concerted 
reduction of tariffs and trade barriers which 
it is hoped will be concluded by the countries 
already invited by the United States to nego- 
tiate for this purpose. It is contemplated 
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bers of the I. T. O. would be entitled to join 
the Committee upon the completion by them 
of adequate negotiations regarding tariffs and 
preferences. All decisions of the Committee 
would be taken by majority vote, each mem- 
ber casting one vote. 

Executive Board. The Executive Board 
would consist of 15 members of the I. T. O. 
elected by the Conference every 3 years. 
|[Note: Under alternative drafts of the ap- 
propriate article permanent membership on 
the Board by members of chief economic im- 
portance would be provided for.] Decisions 
of the Board would be taken by a majority 
of the members present and voting, each 
country casting one vote. The Board would 
be responsible for executing the policies of 
the I. T. O. and for exercising powers dele- 
gated to it by the Conference. It would be 
authorized to make recommendations to 
members of the I. T. O., to the Conference, 
and to other international organizations. 

The Board would be required to provide 
adequate machinery to review the work of 
the I. T. O. as it relates to industrialization 
and other economic development. 

The Commissions. The Commission on 
Commercial Policy, the Commission on Busi- 
ness Practices and the Commodity Commis- 
sion would be established by the Confer- 
ence and would be responsible to the Execu- 
tive Board. The Conference would be 
authorized to establish any other commis- 
sions which might in time be required. 

The Commissioners would be expert per- 
sons appointed by the Board in their per- 
sonal capacities. The Chairmen of the Com- 
missions could participate, without vote, in 
the meetings of the Board and of the Con- 
ference. Other international organizations 
having a special interest in the activities of 
one of the commissions might be invited to 
participate in its work. 

The functions of the three commissions 
are concerned largely with the making of 
recommendations to the Executive Board 
relating to the discharge of the I. T. O.’s 
responsibilities in the three specialized fields. 
In addition, the commissions would perform 
any other functions assigned to them by 
the Conference or the Board, including such 
functions in connection with the settlement 
of disputes as the Board might deem 
appropriate. 

Secretariat. The Secretariat of the I. T. O. 
would consist of a Director General and such 
staff as might be required. 

The Director General would be appointed 
by the Conference upon the recommendation 
of the Board. He could participate in the 
deliberations of the Board, the Conference 
and the Commissions and initiate proposals 
for consideration by any organ of the I. T. O. 

Miscellaneous provisions. These provisions 
largely parallel similar provisions in the 
constitutions of other international organ- 
izations. They deal with relations between 
the I. T. O. and other organizations, the in- 
ternational responsibilities of the staff of 
the I. T. O., legal capacity of the I. T. O., 
privileges and immunities of the I. T. O., 
amendments to the Charter, interpretation 
and settlement of legal questions, contribu- 
tions of members, entry into force of the 
Charter, and withdrawal from the I. T. O. 
and termination of the Charter. 


that the agreement would incorporate 
schedules of tariff concessions and certain of 
the provisions of Chapter IV of the Charter 
(e. g. those relating to most-favored-nation 
treatment, to national treatment on internal 
taxes and regulations, to quantitative restric- 
tions, etc.) 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Branch, Office of International Trade 


Grain Storage and Dairying 
Interest Costa Rican Visitor 


United States manufacturers and sup- 
pliers of grain-storage and dairy equip- 
ment may be interested in the visit to 
this country of Bernardo Yglesias, direc- 
tor of the Agricultural Section of the 
Banco Nacional de Costa Rica. 

Mr. Yglesias’ chief purpose in coming 
here at this time is to visit the United 
States manufacturer of-steel silos al- 
ready purchased by the Costa Rican 
Government and now being erected in 
San Jose. However, he is also interested 
in obtaining machinery, conveyor belts, 
and other equipment needed in connec- 
tion with the silos. In addition, he is 
studying the problems connected with 
constructing and operating grain-stor- 
age facilities. 

Finally, Mr. Yglesias wants informa- 
tion regarding agricultural cooperatives, 
particularly dairy cooperatives. In this 
connection, he is anxious to determine 
the type of dairy-plant equipment most 
suitable for use in Costa Rica. 

Mr. Yglesias has been in the United 
States for 3 weeks and expects to remain 
2 or 3 weeks more, visiting New York. 
Toledo, Chicago, Des Moines, and Kan- 
sas City. Persons who are in a position 
to assist him in his mission may address 
him c/o Costa Rican Embassy, 2112 S 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


U. S. Firms Asked To Bid on 
Quito Paving Project 


United States contracting firms are 
asked to bid on a paving project in Quito, 
Ecuador, according to advice just re- 
ceived from the American Embassy in 
that city. The project, which is spon- 
sored by the Municipal Council, involves 
pavement of an estimated 1,000,000 
Square meters of streets and sidewalks. 
Bids must be in the hands of the Secre- 
tary of the Municipality no later than 6 
p. m., January 31, 1947. Following is a 
brief outline of other principal require- 
ments: 

1. Streets to be of concrete and asphalt 
surface with a rock base; sidewalks of 
concrete. 

2. Work to be completed within 3 
years. 

3. Contractor to present guaranty of 
not less than 500,000 sucres to insure 


proper execution of work and strict com- 
pliance with his obligations under 
contract. 

4. Maintenance and repair over a 
period of 5 years to be for the account of 
the contractor without cost to the Mu- 
nicipality, in the event damages result 
from defective construction. 

5. Council to reserve right to increase 
or reduce the number of square meters of 
pavement up to 25 percent of the esti- 
mated requirement. 


6. Contractors submitting bids to at- 
tach as guaranty a bank check or other 
form of payment in an amount of 250,000 
sucres. 

Payment for the work will be made 
every 15 days in the form of vouchers 
payable in 10 years, with interest at 6 
percent per annum. And it should be 
noted that the Council does not promise 
to provide foreign exchange required by 
the contractor. 

In view of the extremely short time 








The firms and individuals listed here- 
with have recently expressed their inter- 
est in buying or selling in the United 
States, or in United States representa- 
tions. Most of these trade opportunities 
have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests 
by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contacts. Additional in- 
formation concerning each export or im- 
port opportunity, including a World 
Trade Directory Report, is available to 
qualified United States firms, and may 
be obtained upon inquiry from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce, or through its 
field offices, for $1 each. Interested 
United States firms should correspond 
directly with the firms listed concerning 
any projected business arrangements. 


Abrasives: 8. 
Agricultural Implements: 18, 59. 


Aircraft: 3. 

Alcoholic Beverages: 10. 

Art Work: 4. 

Automotive Vehicles and Spare Parts: 
2, 6, 39. 


Chemicals and Allied Raw Materials: 1, 
9, 11, 13, 43, 54, 56, 57, 58. 

Clothing and Accessories: 15, 31, 40, 42, 52. 

Cosmetics and Toiletries: 51. 

Dental Supplies: 55. 

Electrical Appliances, Equipment and Firz- 
tures: 12, 13, 15, 33, 34. 

Fats and Oils: 21. 

Floor Coverings: 13, 19. 

Foodstuffs: 10, 13, 17, 19, 22, 23, 32 

Glass Products: 13. 

Hardware: 13, 20, 41. 

Herbs and Berries: 27. 

Hides, Skins, Hair, Bone, and Horn: 11, 
23, 24, 29. 

Household Furnishings: 4, 11, 
26, 37, 41, 50, 51 

Jewelry: 51. 

Jute: 13. 

Leather and Leather Products: 15. 


13, 19, 20 





Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in the Following Sections] 


Editor's Note 


While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the Department of Commerce cannot as- 
sume any responsibility for any transac- 
tions undertaken with these firms. The 
usual precautions should be taken in all 
cases, and all transactions are subject to 
prevailing export and import controls in 
this country and abroad. (Jt is recog- 
nized that many of the items specified as 
export opportunities are in short supply 
or that full facilities for private trade may 
not have been reestablished in some of 
the areas from which inquiries have been 
received. However, many United States 
foreign traders are proceeding now with 
negotiations for business when conditions 
permit.) 


Life-Saving Equipment: 38 

Lumber: 23, 30, 35 

Machine Tools: 6, 33 

Machinery: 10, 12, 17, 37, 47. 

Metals and Metal Products: 13, 16, 25, 28, 
45. 

Meters: 13. 

Motion-Picture and Photographic Equip- 
ment and Supplies: 3, 20, 49. 

Naval Stores: 1. 

Notions: 13, 40. 

Office Machines, Equipment and Supplies 
5, 11, 13, 36, 51, 53 

Optical Goods: 14 

Paper and Paper Products: 5, 13 

Pharmaceutical Products and Specialties 
15, 43, 54. ] 

Plumbing Supplies and Fizrtures: 12, 19. 

Radios: 15. 

Railroad Ties: 30 

Smokers’ Supplies: 20. 

Spices and Condiments: 

Tanning Supplies: 13. 

Textiles: 11, 12, 13, 15, 20, 31, 40, 44, 48, 52 

Tools: 6, 8, 19, 41, 46. 

Toys: 51 


13, 23 | 
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remaining to enter proposals for this 
project, interested United States firms 
are advised to act immediately. A lim- 
ited number of bid forms (in Spanish) 
are available on request from the Tech- 
nology and Construction Section, Office 
of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Com- 
pleted bids should be sent directly to the 
Secretary of the Municipal Council, 
Quito, Ecuador. 


Norwegian Export Directory 
Available To U. S. Exporters 


A source of potential trade connec- 
tions in Norway is available to United 
States businessmen in the form of a pub- 
lication, Norway Export Directory. 

The Directory, which is edited by the 
Norwegian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
is reported to be the only official register 
of Norwegian export firms and is pub- 
lished in Norwegian, English, French, 
Spanish, and German. It lists Norwe- 
gian exporters, both manufacturers and 
export merchants, by products exported. 
And it includes information about Nor- 
wegian Legations, Consulates, exchanges, 
chambers of commerce, import and ex- 
port agents, steamship lines, shipowners 
and brokers, forwarders, air lines, 
hotels, and tourist routes. 

The present edition, the seventeenth, 
is expected to be off the presses early 
this year, and it is thought that United 
States exporters may find it helpful in 
developing business with Norway. Copies 
can be obtained at $7.50 each from Rolf 
Fredner, U. S. Representative for Nor- 
way Export Directory, 40 Exchange 
Place, Room 505, New York, N. Y. 


U.S. Firms Asked To Bid on 
Olive Oil Plants for Egypt 


The Egyptian Ministry of Agriculture 
has expressed a desire for quotations 
from United States manufacturers and 
suppliers to furnish four olive-oil plants, 
as follows: 

One plant of two single hydraulic presses 
complete with all necessary equipment, to 
handle about 2 tons of fruit per 8-hour 
working day; 

Two plants of one single hydraulic press 
complete with all necessary equipment, each 
to handle about 1 ton of fruit per 8-hour 
working day; 

One plant of two double hydraulic presses 
complete with all necessary equipment, to 
handle about 4 tons of fruit per 8-hour 
working day. 


Each plant is to consist of one set of 
edge runners, press or presses as out- 
lined above, hydraulic pump, press dis- 
tribution valve or valves, hydraulic oil 
filters, driving power engine, and electric 
generator for light. Tenders may be for 
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alternative equipment, provided the 
plant substituted has the required pro- 
duction capacity. 

Prices, delivery date, and a complete 
set of drawings showing arrangement of 
installation and direction of operation, 
or a catalog giving all details of plant, 
must be submitted with each. And 
tenderers are required to accept guaranty 
for the plants for a period of a year, to 
start the day operation is begun, with 
10 percent of the total price to be paid 
upon expiration of the guaranty time. 

Copies of specifications and other per- 
tinent data are available to interested 
firms from Anwar Niazi, Assistant Com- 
mercial Counsellor, Bureau of the 
Egyptian Commercial Counsellor, 2310 
Decatur Place NW., Washington 8, D. C. 


Belgian Hospital Urgently 
Needs Surgical Instruments 


The Tombeek Sanatorium in Belgium 
requests the assistance of United States 
suppliers in obtaining the following sur- 
gical instruments and equipment: 

6 combined straight cauteries, 25 to 30 
ems. long, for diathermic coagulation and 
cutting by incandescent cautery. 

3 cables for cauteries. 

2 trocars with rigid sheath for cauteries. 

1 electrically lighted probe. 

1 endoscopic cord for same. 

6 spare lamps for foregoing probe. 

1 Saugman needle for pneumothorax. 

2 luminous Maurer Locola optical systems; 
angle of vision, 90 degrees. 

10 spare lamps for latter. 

2 rigid trocars for the optic. 

2 endoscopic cords with interrupters. 

According to the American Embassy 
at Brussels, the instruments are unob- 
tainable in Europe. 

United States suppliers who are in a 
position to furnish these urgently needed 
items are asked to communicate by air- 
mail with Dr. J. Comtempre, Chief Pul- 
monary Surgeon, Tombeek Sanatorium, 
Tombeek, Belgium. 


New Dutch Waterproofing 
Process Offered To U. S. Firms 


Two Netherlands inventors are anxious 
to interest an American firm in a proc- 
ess they have developed for waterproof- 
ing fabrics. According to advice from 
the American Embassy at The Hague, it 
is protected by a patent from the period 
1942-1960, in the Netherlands only. 

The inventors, F. Witbaard and W. 
Bleyenberg, state that the process is ef- 
fective on any fabric, except wool; and 
that the fabrics treated therewith may be 
of any color and will become adaptable 
for use in such articles as raincoats, 
tents, and tarpaulins for automobiles, 
trucks, and ship and boat decks. More- 
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over, they claim that fabric to which 
their waterproofing agent has been ap- 
plied tends to become strengthened and 
that it will not crack or become sticky. 

Messrs. Witbaard and Bleyenberg de- 
sire to arrange for exploitation of their 
patent in this country, as the current 
scarcity of materials in the Netherlands, 
particularly the oils needed for impreg- 
nation, would prevent large-scale de- 
velopment there. In the event they can 
interest one or more United States firms, 
they are prepared to discuss More de- 
tailed arrangements, with particular ref- 
erence to whether the fabrics and other 
materials will be supplied in this coun- 
try, and how they themselves will be 
employed or reimbursed. 

A limited number of copies of two re- 
ports covering tests of this process made 
by the Government Fiber Research In- 
stitute at Delft are available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. For complete de- 
tails, however, interested firms should 
write directly to Messrs. Witbaard and 
Bleyenberg, Toussaintkade 1, The Hague, 
The Netherlands. 


Honduran Visitor Combines 
Good-Will Tour and Business 


A Honduran businessman, Roque J. 
Rivera, is visiting the United States on 
a twofold mission. Mr. Rivera has been 
designated by the Tegucigalpa Chamber 
of Commerce, which he serves as secre- 
tary, to contact the chambers of com- 
merce in cities he visits while here. 
The purpose of these visits is to promote 
closer relations between the Tegucigalpa 
organization and similar groups in this 
country. 

In addition, he intends to get in touch 
with the firms which his company, 
Rivera & Compania, represents, as well 
as to study general commercial condi- 
tions in the United States. 

Mr. Rivera is also interested in add- 
ing lines of textiles and construction 
materials to the agencies his company 
now has. In this connection, he states 
that he will be glad to discuss such rep- 
resentations from a long-range stand- 
point in the event he is unable to effect 
immediate commitments. 

This visitor is expected in January, 
and will be here about 3% months. 
Among cities included in his itinerary 
are New Orleans, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Detroit, Chicago, In- 
dianapolis, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles. Interested United States busi- 
nessmen can contact Mr. Rivera c/o 
Home Products International, Ltd., 22 
East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 

(Continued on p. 38) 
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Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade and Financial Agreement 
Signed with Chile-—On December 13, 
1946, representatives of Argentina and 
Chile signed, at Buenos Aires, an agree- 
ment providing for limited free trade 
between the two countries and for the 
financing by Argentina of industrial de- 
velopment and public-works construc- 
tion in Chile. The agreement, in order 
to become effective, must be ratified by 
the Congress of each country, after 
which it will remain in force for 5 years. 
Thereafter, it may be terminated by 
either country upon 3 months’ notice. 


I. Trade Provisions—The agreement pro- 
vides that the products and merchandise 
originating in the territory of each country 
shall be free from the payment of taxes 
and import customs duties when imported 
into the other for consumption or indus- 
trialization. Such importations, subject to 
the existence of exportable surpluses, will 
only be effected in a quantity sufficient to 
complete the requirements of consumption 
and the industrial necessities of the country 
affected. To this end, each Government will 
fix periodically and communicate to the 
other Government the quantity of the re- 
spective products which can be imported 
within a fixed period of time. 

The two countries pledge themselves to 
give preferential attention to the require- 
ments of each other with their exportable 
surpluses. Furthermore, it is agreed that 
each shall prepare a list of the products and 
merchandise originating in the other which 
are excepted from the duty-free provision 
of the agreement. This list is to be recipro- 
cally notified within a period of 180 days 
from the date of enforcement of the agree- 
ment, and both countries reserve the right 
to exclude from the list such products or 
merchandise as they may deem advisable. 

Finally, in view of their compensating 
character, the concessions and advantages 
reciprocally granted are to be excluded from 
the effects of the most-favored-nation clause 
which either of the countries has agreed to, 
or may agree to, with other countries includ- 
ing neighbors. 

II. Financial Provisions—-The agreement 
provides for a 100,000,000-Argentine-peso re- 
volving credit to Chile, a 300,000,000-Argen- 
tine-peso investment in Chilean industries, 
and a 300,000,000-Argentine-peso loan to 
Chile for public-works construction. The 
funds in all cases are to be provided by the 
Argentine Institute for the Promotion of 
Trade. 

The revolving credit is to be used by Chile 
during the years 1947 and 1948, in amounts 
not to exceed 50,000,000 pesos per year, for 
the sole purpose of financing Chile’s excess 
of imports in its trade with Argentina 


Amounts thus used by Chile will bear interest 
at the rate of 234 percent annually and will 
be liquidated in four equal semiannual pay- 
ments, beginning 6 months after the expira- 
tion of the 2-year period. 

The portions of the agreement that refer 
to the investment of 300,000,000 Argentine 
pesos in Chilean industries provide for the 
formation of an Argentine-Chilean finance 
association that will administer the funds. 
The finance association is to be governed by 
a board of directors composed of three 
Argentines representing Argentine’s Trade 
Promotion Institute, three Chileans represent- 
ing the Fomento Corporation, and a chairman 
who shall be a Chilean national. The finance 
association is to assist existing Chilean enter- 
prises or those to be established for the pur- 
pose of increasing Chile’s exports to Argen- 
tina, especially of copper, iron, steel, nitrate, 
coal, wood, and electric power. Such assist- 
ance is to be in the form of loans or contri- 
butions to capital, and each such operation 
requires the unanimous approval of the 
board of directors. 











The Cover Picture 








World Links by Radio 


We see here part of the “‘short- 
wave listening post” of one of the 
big broadcasting systems—inter- 
cepting broadcasts from all parts 
of the world, only a few of which 
are indicated by the clocks lining 
the top of the wall in this picture. 
The scene brings home most con- | 
vincingly the fact that world in- 
terdependence and intimacy, eco- 
nomically and commercially as 
well as “news-wise,” is being made | 
a tremendous reality through the | 
instantaneous transmission of | 
sound and, now, of vision. The | 
effects on international business, 
today and in the future, are so ob- 
vious that any elaboration would | 
be superfluous. This picture is | 
from NBC. 


























The Chilean Government guarantees a re- 
turn of 4 percent annually on the Argentine 
funds invested in Chilean entities and also 
the return of the entire amount at the ex- 
piration of the finance association’s existence 
of 50 years. Should the profits of the asso- 
ciation amount to more than 4 percent an- 
nually the excess shall be divided equally 
between the Argentine Institute for the Pro- 
motion of Trade and the Chilean Fomento 
Corporation. The finance association shall 
have preference in the purchase of products 
of entities which it finances that are not 
needed for consumption in Chile, and the 
Chilean Government agrees to permit the 
exportation to Argentina of products acquired 
by the association. 

The agreement also provides for the pur- 
chase by the Argentine Institute for the 
Promotion of Trade of Chilean Government 
bonds bearing interest at 334 percent an- 
nually, in the amount of 300,000,000 Ar- 
gentine pesos, to be amortized by a cumula- 
tive sinking fund of 2.45 percent per year. 
Proceeds of this loan are to be used exclu- 
sively for the construction of public works 
in Chile to promote and coordinate Argen- 
tine-Chilean commercial exchange. Works 
to be constructed with the proceeds of this 
loan are to be determined by the unanimous 
consent of a committee composed of three 
representatives of each Government. 

The agreement also provides that all ma- 
terials, machinery, and implements used in 
the execution of the public works not pro- 
duced in Chile shall be purchased from the 
Argentine Institute for the Promotion of 
Trade, except where such purchases may be 
made more advantageously as to quality, 
terms, or prices in another market. In the 
latter cases United States dollars or sterling 
will be made available to Chile at the free- 
market rate in Argentina for such curren- 
cles 

III. Communications.—The means of 
transportation of each of the countries shall 
enjoy in the territory of the other, the most 
favorable treatment which the respective 
laws permit 

Chile agrees to grant to Argentina free 
transit for the exportation to third countries 
of Argentine merchandise and products ef- 
fected through Chilean ports. The same 
privilege will be granted to Argentina for 
the importation through Chile of products 
originating in third countries 

Reciprocally, Argentina grants to Chile 
free transit for the exportation to third coun- 
tries of Chilean products and merchandise 
effected through Argentine ports. The same 
privilege will be granted to Chile for the 
importation through Argentina of products 
originating in third countries 

30th contracting parties agree to accord 
each other, reciprocally, during a period of 
50 years, the concessions and facilities neces- 
sary for the organization of special zones and 
free warehouses of one in the maritime or 
terrestrial ports of entry of the other. 

The countries bind one another, during 
the term of the agreement, to take the nec- 
essary means to assure that the exchange 
of products takes place preferably in vessels 
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of Argentine and Chilean registry, and in 
equal tonnage in the vessels of each. 

Furthermore, they bind each other to pro- 
mote commercial air communications, and 
will reciprocally concede the facilities and 
authorization necessary, not only in respect 
to flying rights over the respective territories, 
landing, and utilization. of the services and 
installations of the airports, but also with 
respect to the traffic of passengers, mail, and 
freight, air-borne from one country to the 
other. To this end an agreement will be 
studied and drawn up as soon as possible in 
which the means of execution will be de- 
termined. 

IV. Insurance .—The Argentine Government 
reserves the right to have Argentine com- 
panies insure Argentine products exported 
to Chile, and Chilean products imported into 
Argentina, when they are transported for 
the account of the seller or buyer, respec- 
tively. Likewise, the Chilean Government 
reserves the right to have Chilean companies 
insure Chilean products exported to Argen- 
tina, and Argentine products imported into 
Chile, when they are transported for the ac- 
count of the seller or the buyer, respectively. 

Insofar as is legally possible, both Govern- 
ments will adopt measures to the end that 
reinsurance operations to be negotiated in 
foreign countries by firms established in 
either of the two countries shall be under- 
taken preferentially in the other. 

V. Motion Pictures——The Governments of 
Argentina and Chile agree that they will 
adopt the necessary means to assure and 
augment the interchange of motion pictures. 

VI. Final Dispositions.—During the term of 
the agreement, all purchases of Argentine 
products which the Chilean Government will 
make, either directly or indirectly; shall be 
made from or through the Argentine Insti- 
tute for Trade Promotion, unless this insti- 
tute prefers that they be made from other 
institutions or export firms established in 
Argentina. 


In accordance with existing legislation 
in both countries, the two Governments 
will facilitate the installation in them of 
branches or agencies of banks or official 
organizations established in the other. 


Belgium 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Air-Shipment Requirements. — Air 
shipments to Belgium require one com- 
mercial invoice only, and do not require 
the usual consular invoices, certificate of 
origin, or legalization of documents, ac- 
cording to an airgram from the United 
States Embassy at Brussels, dated De- 
cember 14, 1946. When the shipment 
contains edible items including canned 
foods, a sanitary certificate must accom- 
pany each shipment. Furthermore, no 
special documents are required on air 
transshipments through Belgium. 

Gift packages sent by air are consid- 
ered as regular shipments and undergo 
the same procedure as regular commer- 
cial consignments. Samples are classi- 
fied in the same manner as gift packages 
except when they lack commercial value. 
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Transshipments Via India 


It has recently come to the at- 
tention of the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade in Washington that 
merchandise shipped to British 
India, for reexport to other desti- 
nations, is subject to all the export 
duties and regulations of India 
unless manifested for transship- 
ment at the time of despatch from 
the point of origin. United States 
shippers sending merchandise to 
a third country by way of India 
should, therefore, mark such mer- 
chandise with the ultimate desti- 
nation “in transit” via the Indian 
port through which it is to be 
transshipped. 























China 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Temporary Suspension on Imports of 
Airplanes and Radio Accessories Lifted.— 
Airplanes and radio accessories have 
been removed from schedule III (b) and 
placed in schedule ITI (a) of the Revised 
Temporary Foreign Trade Regulations, 
according to telegraphic information re- 
ceived from the American Consulate 
General, Shanghai, China. Applications 
for import licenses for items in schedule 
III (a) will be handled by the Foreign 
Exchange Examination Department of 
the Central Bank of China. 

In addition to the import license re- 
quirements of the trade control regula- 
tions, imports of aviation machines, 
instruments, accessories, and materials 
require a special permit issued by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration of the 
Ministry of Communications. 

A huchao, or special permit, must also 
be obtained from the Ministry of Com- 
munications for the import of radio sets, 
parts, and accessories. 


French North 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


Tunisia’s Importation Program for 
the Second Half of 1946. The following 
importation programs by private firms 
in Tunisia have been announced for 
the second half of 1946, according to 
a consular report from Tunis of Decem- 
ber 5, 1946. Although these imports are 
scheduled for the last half of 1946, 
transactions have been greatly delayed 
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and it is expected that a large part of 
those listed will not arrive until late in 
1947. 

The f. o. b. value of scheduled im- 
ports from the United States are: Bone 
glue, $5,000; tires, $200,000; lumber, 
$120,000; paper, $40,000; ferrous metals, 
$25,000; nonferrous metals, $150,000; 
industrial equipment, $358,000; agricul- 
tural material, $660,000; rolling stock, 
$170,000; chemicals, $45,000. : 

The c. f. value of imports from the 
sterling zone are: Lumber, £7,500; paper, 
£5,000; ferrous metals, £27,500; indus- 
trial material, £12,500; agricultural ma- 
terial, £12,500; automotive parts, £2,500. 

The schedules do not include imports 
by the government of Tunisia. 


Germany 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Mail Service.—Effective 
January 2, 1947, order No. 31011, dated 
April 1, 1946, was amended to permit the 
acceptance for mailing to Germany of 
business communications of a nontrans- 
actional nature, limited to the ascer- 
tainment of facts and exchange of in- 
formation, by the Postmaster General’s 
order No. 33650 of December 30, 1946, 
published in the Postal Bulletin (Wash- 
ington) of December 31, 1946. Trans- 
mission of documents, such as birth, 
death, or marriage certificates, wills, 
legal notices, and other documents is 
authorized. The closing of business 
deals and contracts by mail, and corre- 
spondence concerning German external 
assets, will not be permitted. The en- 
closure of checks, drafts, securities, or 
currency will continue to be prohibited. 
The weight limit of 1 ounce for letters 
will remain in effect. 

[Details of order No. 31011 were announced 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 31, 
1946. Details of the present order are pub- 


lished in a box under “News by Countries” 
in this issue of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. | 


Haiti 
Airgram From U. 8. Embassy 
at Port-au-Prince 


(Dated January 6, 1947) 


Haiti’s 1946 Constitution appeared in 
the December 23 issue of the Haitian 
Government’s official journal, Le Moni- 
teur, thus putting the new charter into 
effect after many months of debate. 
Article 10 relates to the foreign owner- 
ship of real estate in Haiti, and article 
18 is concerned with the foreign opera- 
tion of retail establishments. The draft 
provision of article 10, limiting a foreign 
firm’s ownership of land to 100 hectares, 
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has been eliminated, and foreigners may 
now own or lease such property as is 
necessary to carry on a properly quali- 
fied business enterprise. On the other 
hand, the original provisions of article 
18, which barred the retail trades to 
foreigners, has been retained, and pend- 
ing interpretation, it appears that only 
native-born Haitians are qualified to 
operate retail stores. Other provisions 
of article 18 which are of interest in- 
clude the stipulation that handicraft 
shops must be managed by Haitians and 
a global designation of all commercial 
and professional activities, any or all 
of which may be exclusively reserved to 
native-born Haitians by a future law or 
laws. 

The month of December also was nota- 
ble for the passage of four laws governing 
Haiti’s commerce in bananas, coffee, sisal, 
and, of somewhat lesser interest, trade 
in corn, rice, and cotton. Bananas, cof- 
fee, and sisal are basic Haitian products, 
and it is expected that the new laws will 
have far-reaching effects. In general, it 
may be said that all four laws, in effect 
and as regards the method of collection 
of Government revenue, are in the nature 
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of an excess profits tax, and that their 
purpose, in addition to that of opening 
up new sources of Government revenue, 
is that of guaranteeing a minimum price 
to the peasant producer as well as con- 
trolling the profits of the speculator- 
exporter. The new sisal law is based on 
the cost price of one-half kilogram of 
sisal, allows an initial profit of $0.02 on 
that amount, and provides for a tax grad- 
uated from 20 percent on the third cent, 
which is stipulated as excess profit, to 
60 percent on excess profits of $0.05 per 
one-half kilogram and over. The new 
banana tax, on the other hand, is col- 
lected as an export duty. When a ba- 
nana exporter receives $2.60 per 100 
pounds of fruit, he will now be taxed an 
additional $0.10 per standard stem, and 
$0.005 per standard stem for every one- 
tenth of a dollar in excess of $4 per 100 
pounds. Both laws stipulate that the 
producer is to receive a minimum price 
for his sisal or bananas, as the case may 
be, at a rate to be determined by the 
Haitian Department of Agriculture. 
Heavy fines are provided for violation. 
The new coffee law is likewise a com- 
bined tax and regulatory measure. Its 

















Resumption of Limited Business Correspondence With 
Germany and Japan 


The State and Treasury Departments announced on January 2, 1947, that 
expanded postal services are now authorized between Germany and Japan on 
one hand and the rest of the world on the other. Resumption of restricted 
telecommunication between Japan and the rest of the world was announced 
at the same time. All such communications are subject to censorship and 
are limited to messages of a personal and of a nontransactional nature solely 
to ascertain facts and exchange information, such as inquiries regarding 
trade prospects and the status of property in Germany and Japan. Ref- 
erence, even of a simple informational character, regarding German and 
Japanese assets outside the respective countries is prohibited. Also pro- 
hibited are communications constituting or containing authorizations or 
instructions to effect any financial, business or commercial transactions, as 
well as the transmission of powers of attorney, proxies, payment instructions, 
transfer orders, checks, drafts, bills of exchange, currency, money orders, and 
the like. Ordinary magazines and periodicals will not be accepted for trans- 
mission to Germany and Japan, though transmission of commercial literature 
to Japan will be permitted. 

Letters, limited to 1 ounce, may be sent by ordinary mail at a rate of 5 cents 
anounce. Air mail service is not yet available to Japan but has been resumed 
to Germany (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Aug. 31, 1946). Corre- 
spondence to the two countries may be neither registered nor insured. Tele- 
graphic messages are permitted to Japan but not to Germany; such messages 
between the United States and Japan are to be paid for in U. S. dollars except 
as expressly authorized by the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers in 
Japan. Dollar prepaid reply messages are permitted—dollar collect messages 
are not. 

Any trade transactions with the two countries must still be effected 
through government agencies until such time as conditions in Germany and 
Japan have improved to the point where a relaxation permitting direct 
private foreign trade transactions will not endanger the objectives of the 
occupation. 
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purposes are carried out by a quasi-inde- 
pendent Administrative Council of six 
members, three of whom will be ap- 
pointed by the President of Haiti, the 
other three by coffee exporters. This 
Council, among other things, is qualified 
to conduct research, improve standards, 
make loans, and, when necessary, set 
prices at which Haitian coffee may be 
sold in world markets. As regards the 
new coffee tax, the exporter is allowed 
an initial profit of 5 percent, after which 
he is assessed at a rate graduated from 
30 percent on the first $1 of excess profit 
to 60 percent on profits of $4 and over, 
Since few, if any, Haitian coffee export- 
ers are also producers, it is of interest to 
note that provision is made whereby ex- 
porters who are not producers at the end 
of a 3-year period may be excluded from 
the trade. 

Regulation of the commerce in ba- 
nanas, coffee, and sisal has come at a 
time when very favorable prices are being 
received in world markets. At the same 
time there has been an increasing short- 
age of imported goods, a circumstance 
which is beginning to have serious reper- 
cussions on Haiti’s price structure. Dry 
goods in demand by the peasants have 
risen 20 percent; soap, when available, 
20 percent; butter, 20 percent; meat, 10 
percent; and so on down the line. 
Higher prices demanded for food and 
supplies were reflected in increased hotel 
rates (10 to 20 percent), and the de- 
mands of hotel workers and household 
servants, through the medium of their 
union, for wage raises ranging from 5 to 
26 percent and “obligatory tipping.” 

Haiti’s export trade balance continued 
through the month of November 1946. 
Exports were valued at 13,291,664 
gourdes, exceeding imports by 8,282,005 
gourdes, which amounted in value to 
5,009,659 gourdes. 

Government receipts in November 1946 
totaled 3,171,816 gourdes, or 46,924 
gourdes more than during November 
1945. The total foreign debt of Haiti at 
the end of the 1946 period stood at 46,- 
558,497 gourdes as compared with 52,- 
935,766 gourdes at the end of November 
1945. Amortization and interest dis- 
bursements for the month under review 
amounted to 2,702,039 gourdes, and the 
unobligated Treasury surplus stood at 
1,167,340 gourdes. 


India 


Economic Conditions 


INDIAN STANDARDS INSTITUTION TO BE 
ESTABLISHED 


The Government of India has decided 
to set up in New Delhi an organization 
to be called the Indian Standards In- 
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stitution, for fixing Indian standards of 
vital importance, according to a resolu- 
tion dated September 3, 1946, published 
in the Gazette of India of September 7, 
1946. Such an institution was first pro- 
posed in 1940, but because of the war 
nothing could be done. With vast in- 
dustrial projects under consideration, the 
need has now become urgent, and the 
plans which the Government has circu- 
lated to the Provinces, the Indian states, 
commercial and industrial organizations, 
have met with acceptance from all. 

The objectives of the new institution 
include the following: To prepare and 
promote the general adoption of stand- 
ards on a national and international 
basis, relating to structures, commodi- 
ties, materials, practices, and operations; 
to consider and recommend to the Gov- 
ernment, national standards for the 
measurement of length, weight, volume, 
and energy; to promote standardization, 
quality control, and simplification in in- 
dustry and commerce; to provide for the 
registration of standardization marks; to 
provide facilities for the examination 
and testing of commodities; to collect and 
circulate statistics and other information 
relative to standardization; and other- 
wise to promote standardization in all 
its branches. 

The affairs of the institution are to 
be managed by a general council which 
will be composed of one representative 
each from 11 departments of the Cen- 
tral Government, one representative 
from each of the 11 Provinces, 5 repre- 
sentatives of the Indian States, repre- 
sentatives from numerous scientific and 
commercial organizations, and persons 
co-opted by the general council. Finan- 
cial support is to be derived from Gov- 
ernment grants, contributions from in- 
dustry, the Provinces, the States, and 
others, subscriptions from members, and 
income from the sale of Indian Stand- 
ards and Specifications. The Govern- 
ment of India has decided to make an- 
nual grants for a period of 5 years, 
when it is anticipated that the institu- 
tion will be self-supporting. 


Exchange and Finance 


Annual Report of Reserve Bank of 
India.—The Reserve Bank of India had 
net profits for the year ended June 30, 
1946, amounting to 136,343,150 rupees, ac- 
cording to the published report of the 
twelfth annual general meeting of share- 
holders of the Bank. After deducting 
2,000,000 rupees as dividends to share- 
holders, there remained 134,343,150 
rupees ($40,504,560) to be turned over as 
surplus to the Government of India. 

The report states that during the year 
under review no changes were made in 
notes (including Government of India 
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Communications To Taiwan (Formosa) Reopened 


Effective November 15, 1946, the U. S. Post Office Department announced 
that it would accept all surface mail matter, including parcel post, for Taiwan 
(Formosa) and Chankiangshih, formerly Kwangchowwan (Fort Bayard), 
subject to the conditions and at the rate of postage applicable to China. 

Effective December 17, 1946, it was further announced that correspondence 
for Taiwan (Formosa) and Chankiangshih (Kwangchowwan) would be ac- 
cepted for transmission by air mail subject to the conditions and upon 
prepayment of the air-mail postage applicable to China. 

On November 15, 1946, concomitantly with the restoration of mail service 
to Taiwan (Formosa), the United States Treasury Department issued Public 
Circular No. 33 removing restrictions imposed under the Trading With the 
Enemy Act on communications between the United States and Taiwan (For- 
mosa), and unblocking Taiwan (Formosa) assets in the United States. This 
circular provided that Taiwan (Formosa) shall be deemed to be subject to 
the jurisdiction of China, and that no person shall be considered a national 
of Japan solely by reason of the fact that Taiwan (Formosa) was regarded 


The effect of these actions was to eliminate United States restrictions on 
transactions and communications with Taiwan (Formosa). Assets in the 
United States owned by persons in Taiwan (Formosa) who are nationals of 
a blocked country (for example, Japanese) remained blocked under this 

















l-rupee notes), with respect to paper, 
size, or color. By notification of May 23, 
1946, the Government of India directed 
that one-half- and one-quarter-rupee 
coins of the same size and weight as the 
quarternary rupees then current should 
be minted of pure nickel. This was at- 
tributed to the need to conserve silver 
in order that India might repay the 226,- 
000,000 ounces of lend-lease silver bor- 
rowed from the United States, which re- 
payment must be accomplished in kind 
within 5 years after the war. The design 
of the new coins is different from the 
quarternary coins, the issue of which was 
discontinued from June 1946. 

As the nickel-brass alloy used during 
wartime for purposes of coinage proved 
unsatisfactory, it was decided during the 
year that further issues of 2-anna, 
l-anna, and one-half-anna coins should 
be minted in the cupronickel alloy used 
before the war. The new coins were first 
issued in January 1946. 

Also in January, high denomination 
notes of 500 rupees and above were de- 
monitized by ordinance. (See ForeIcN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 2, 1946.) 
Out of a total of 1,439,700,000 rupees in 
high-denomination notes in circulation 
on January 11, 1946, the total value of 
such notes exchanged by June 30, 1946, 
was 1,280,200,000 rupees. 

The plan to decimalize the currency 
which has been under consideration for 
some time progressed a step further dur- 
ing the year. A bill was introduced into 
the Central Legislative Assembly in Feb- 
ruary and was being circularized to elicit 
public opinion. 


No changes were made in the exchange 
controls during the year other than a 
more liberal policy toward foreign travel 
for Indian businessmen. United States 
dollars continued to be a “difficult” 
currency. 

The bullion market showed an upward 
tendency throughout the year. Official 
sales of silver had ceased on July 4, 1945, 
and of gold, on August 15, 1945. For- 
ward trading on silver and gold was re- 
sumed in March and April respectively, 
until May, when it was again suspended. 
It was later resumed in June. 

The Government continued its cheap 
money policy throughout the year, by 
floating loans at progressively lower 
rates of interest. A number of new is- 
sues were offered, and the Five-Year 
Interest Free Prize Bonds were discon- 
tinued. The total amount raised on all 
loans during the accounting year was 
2.571,000,000 rupees. 

The further repatriation of the sterling 
debt during the year was confined to re- 
payment of stocks not previously sur- 
rendered, a total of £177,614. This re- 
duced the amount of sterling debt at 
the end of June 1946 to £10,380,000 (ex- 
cluding the liability for the British Gov- 
ernment 5 Percent War Loan (1929-47) 
taken over by India as part of its con- 
tribution to World War I). Rupee coun- 
terparts created during the year 
amounted to 83,719 rupees. The aggre- 
gate of sterling liabilities redeemed since 
repatriation began in 1937 up to the end 
of June 1946 was £323,140,000. 

The market for Government securi- 
ties showed improvement during the 
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year. The average index for the 11 
months ended in May 1946 was 119 
(1927-28=100) as compared with 117.9 
during the corresponding period of the 
preceding year, according to the index 
of the economic adviser. Except for oc- 
casional set-backs, the industrial share 
market displayed strength and buoy- 
ancy, with prices ruling much higher 
than during the preceding year. The 
economic adviser’s general index of 
prices of variable yield securities rose 
from an average of 198.5 (1927-28=100) 
for the 11 months ended May 1945 to 
233.4 for the like period of 1946. 

During the year ended June 30, 1946, 
the number of scheduled banks in India 
rose from 86 to 93, and applications from 
11 others were on hand on June 30. The 
number of scheduled banks in Burma 
remained unchanged at 3. 

The total number of offices of the 
scheduled banks, including head offices, 
branches, and pay offices, rose from 
2,715 on June 30, 1945, to a provisional 
figure of 3,105 on June 30, 1946, an in- 
crease of 391 against 574 in the pre- 
ceding year. The banks newly included 
in the schedule accounted for the addi- 
tion of 91 offices, while 73 new offices were 
opened at places not previously served 
by a bank having capital and reserves 
amounting to more than 50,000 rupees. 

The financial position of the scheduled 
banks on June 29, 1945, and on June 28, 
1946, was as follows: 


{In thousands of rupees] 





June 29, | June 28, 


Item 


1945 1946 
Demand liabilities in India 6, 294,442 7, ORS, 556 
Time liabilities in India 2, 391, 345 | 3,114, 804 
Cash in hand in India 368, 700 474, 336 
Balances with the Reserve Bank 788, 580 1, 036, 491 
Advances in India 2, 797,426 | 3,544, 960 
Bills discounted in India 136, 191 198, 436 





The total number of nonscheduled 
banking companies registered under the 
Indian Companies Act was 631 at the 
end of 1945 as compared with 613 at the 
end of 1944. Their total demand and 
time liabilities increased from 531,300,000 
rupees to 673,100,000 rupees during the 
same period. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Indian Government’s Policy for Cotton 
Exports.—Exports of cotton having a 
staple of more than 1%, of an inch con- 
tinued under the ban established in 
August 1946, according to an announce- 
ment made by the Government of India 
late in October 1946. It was announced 
simultaneously that with respect to cot- 
ton of 1%. of an inch and less, a quota 
of 200,000 bales was fixed for export dur- 
ing the last 4 months of 1946, in addi- 
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Social Security in the 
U.S.S. R.: Striking 
Increase in Budget 


A system of Social Security was 
introduced in the Soviet Union 25 
years ago—on November 15, 1921. 
Since that date the budget for such 
purposes has been steadily increas- 
ing. During the first 5-year plan 
(1928-32), the Government spent 
about 10,000,000,000 rubles on 
social insurance; during the sec- 
ond 5-year plan (1933-37) more 
| than 32,000,000,000; and _ the 
budget of the current 5-year plan 
(1946-50) provides 62,700,000,000 | 
rubles for this purpose (not in- | 
cluding provisions for medical as- 
sistance)—the 1946 budget alone 
calling for an expenditure of 
17,000,000,000 rubles. 

Funds for Social Security in the 
U. S.S. R. are provided by contri- 
butions of organizations andenter- | 
prises and are not deducted from 
workers’ and employees’ salaries 
and wages. 






































tion to 300,000 bales shipped to Japan 
by special agreement. Destinational 
quotas were fixed, the allocation for the 
United States being 15,000 bales, which 
allocation was subsequently raised to 
50,000 bales. 

On the same date a duty of 20 rupees 
per bale (400 pounds) was imposed on 
cotton exports, and the fixed floor price 
for Jarila cotton was raised by 80 rupees 
per candy of 784 pounds, with prices of 
other types raised correspondingly. No 
revision has been made with respect to 
ceiling prices. 

The cotton export quota for the period 
January through April 1947 has been 
set at 500,000 bales, with the intention 
of permitting the export of an equal 
quantity during May through August 
1947 if crops and domestic consumption 
are normal. 


Italy 


Airgram From U. 8. Embassy 
at Rome 


(Dated December 30, 1946) 


Economic conditions in Italy near the 
close of 1946 were characterized by con- 
tinued crises and contradictions. Short- 
ages of wheat and coal threatened to 
cause a new relapse in the recovery ef- 
fort, and widespread price increases 
gave a new impetus to inflation. On the 
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other hand, industrial production and 
exports showed steady improvement, and 
stronger efforts were being made to stem 
inflation through the floating of a large 
internal Reconstruction Loan and the 
drafting of more rigorous tax measures. 

General lack of confidence in Govern- 
ment economic policies and uncertainty 
regarding the future appeared scarcely 
offset by the knowledge that Italy’s 
peace treaty might be signed shortly, 
ending the Allied armistice regime, and 
that further foreign financial aid might 
soon be forthcoming. Despite myriad 
reconstruction plans and projected pub- 
lic works, at least 2,000,000 persons— 
more than 10 percent of the work- 
ing population—remained unemployed. 
More than half of these were in the in- 
dustrial field, where total output as of 
November was variously estimated at 60 
to 70 percent of the level in 1938. Com- 
mercial and miscellaneous occupations 
also suffered heavy unemployment, and 
about 320,000 of those unemployed were 
listed in agriculture, where the produc- 
tion level approached 90 percent of 
prewar. 

The American coal strike forced a re- 
duction in domestic coal allocations in 
Italy from 515,000 tons during October 
and November to 400,000 tons in Decem- 
ber, which is about one-third of normal 
needs. The decrease was felt propor- 
tionately more heavily in industry than 
in transportation and other necessary 
public services. It was thought that 
slightly higher allocations might become 
possible late in December, with assurance 
of sufficient arrivals in January. 

Wheat and other cereal stocks on 
December 1 would theoretically permit 
continuation of the daily 235-gram 
bread rations and monthly 2,000-gram 
pasta ration beyond the middle of Janu- 
ary, but internal movement from surplus 
areas to deficit areas could not be ac- 
complished with sufficient speed to pre- 
vent a reduction of the pasta ration for 
normal consumers in December from 
2,000 to 1,000 grams per month. 

To stimulate further collection of 
cereals, a bonus of 300 lire per quintal of 
wheat was announced, but its effective- 
ness could be doubted in view of the large 
remaining margin between legal and 
black-market prices. At the same time, 
urgent appeals were made for increased 
imports from any source. About 40,000 
tons of Turkish wheat was purchased at 
prices 60 percent above the world-market 
prices. Negotiations for 400,000 tons of 
Argentine wheat are under way. Russia 
reportedly was asked for help. A food 
mission to the United States left Rome 
on December 5. Despite all efforts to 
ease the situation, however, the cereals 
position remained critical and further 
cuts in the rations were foreseen. 
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Serious consideration is being given, 
by an interministrial committee, to the 
legal establishment of two economic 
classes, one of which would receive a 
bread subsidy and the other would pay 
an “economic price.” The difficulties in 
administering such a scheme are realized, 
but no acceptable alternative has been 
proposed as a means of reducing the 
yearly burden of 80,000,000,000 to 90,000,- 
000,000 lire in bread subsidy. 

A weighted index of industrial produc- 
tion published in December by the Con- 
federation of Italian Industry (basis 
average month in 1939=100) shows an 
increase from 25 in January to 49.3 in 
May and leveling off thereafter to an 
estimated 55.5 in July (atest month 
available). At that time, textile produc- 
tion in all its branches had reached 64 
percent of the 1939 level (70 percent a 
month earlier), mining 54.2, the metal- 
lurgical industry 48 (risen to 52.8 by Sep- 
tember), construction materials about 55, 
and chemicals 40.5. The index as yet 
omits the mechanical, food-processing, 
and house-construction industries, owing 
to lack of data, and is incomplete in. some 
other fields. Some recent figures (Sep- 
tember production) show 125,640 metric 
tons of steel, 28,200 tons of pig iron, and 
91,365 tons of sheet steel produced; 3,123 
motor vehicles, including 1,474 automo- 
biles; 8,850 tons of cotton yarns and 550 
of mixed fiber yarns (60 percent of aver- 
age 1939 month) ; and 4,155 tons of rayon 
textiles (in October), which was close to 
the 1939 average monthly output. Pro- 
duction of rayon staple fiber, however, 
was much reduced as compared with pre- 
war production. 

Electric-power production, which 
touched a low of 65 percent of the 1939 
level in February, averaged about 100 
percent during July—November, although 
abnormal demand and unbalanced dis- 
tribution forced continuation of ration- 
ing for less-essential uses. 

An indication of the future prospects 
of various industries and other economic 
activities is available in stock-market 
quotations, which averaged in October 
about 7 times the 1938 prices but varied 
from 2.3 times in the case of metallurgi- 
cal shares to 15.9 in the textile field. 
Transport, engineering, aqueduct, and 
chemical shares ranged from 4 to 5 times 
their 1939 prices: electrical, mining, and 
financial stocks between 5 and 6; agricul- 
tural, commercial, real-estate and mis- 
cellaneous manufacturing values at close 
to 11; and hotels, restaurants, and insur- 
ance stocks at between 12 and 13 times 
the 1939 prices. Almost all of these 
values were bid sharply upward in No- 
vember, when the average prices ex- 
ceeded 10 times the 1938 quotations, 
higher than at any time since 1944 and 
nearly treble the low point of last April. 


72679147 
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The demand for stocks, which are still 
low-priced in relation to other values, 
was accompanied by a significant flight 
of liquid funds to tangible property of ali 
kinds and to gold and foreign currencies. 
Wholesale prices throughout November 
averaged about 15 percent higher than in 
October, and retail food prices about 10 
percent. 

Some of the price increases are at- 
tributed to the continuation of an in- 
flationary spiral linked to general wage 
increases effected in September and 
October, which raised Government-em- 
ployee incomes by an average of some 
25 percent and industrial wages by about 
35 percent. The special demand for 
tangible property and foreign currencies, 
however, is ascribed particularly to the 
efforts of the wealthy to find a haven 
against the much-discussed progressive 
property tax which, with conversion of 
the currency, is widely expected at the 
conclusion of the present loan drive. 
Originally scheduled for the period 
November 20 to December 10, subscrip- 
tions to the 3.5 percent, 30-year redeem- 
able issue are being kept open, reportedly, 
until the end of the month. There is no 
information concerning the success of 
the loan which is exempt from virtually 
all taxes, in attracting fresh money. 

Foreign-trade statistics, through Sep- 
tember, show a slight decline in export 
volume and value in that month and a 
slight increase in imports. Heavy coal 
imports in September raised total ton- 
nage to 65 percent of the average 1938 
month. Export tonnage during the third 
quarter of 1946 averaged just over 30 
percent of the corresponding level in 
1938, and reached 37 percent in August. 
Lire-value figures for both exports and 
imports are difficult to convert into dol- 
lars at any exchange rate now recog- 
nized; but high officials. estimate that 
exports at present are running at an 
annual rate of about $300,000,000. 

Italy’s commercial relations with Euro- 
pean countries have been further ex- 
tended with the negotiation of trade and 
payments agreements with Norway (ef- 
fective August 1), the Netherlands 
(August 30), Poland (signed October 10), 
and Hungary (signed and effective No- 
vember 9) and a protocol of October 26 
with Belgium; and Italian representa- 
tives were renegotiating agreements in 
December with France, Sweden, and Den- 
mark. In addition, trade delegations 
have been dispatched to negotiate an 
agreement with Argentina and to discuss 
short-term trade arrangements with the 
United Kingdom. Unofficial Italian 
trade groups are touring Central and 
South America, and an official mission is 
expected to visit the United States zone 
of occupation in Germany in the near 
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future to lay the basis for eventual re- 
sumption of trade with that area. 

The possible abolition of Italy’s “50- 
percent” export system, which gives the 
Italian exporter a more advantageous 
rate of exchange (variable at about 400 
lire per dollar in early December as com- 
pared with the effective rate of 225), 
reportedly was discussed in November at 
high levels in the Government, but with- 
out reaching a definite decision. The 
principal alternatives were reported to 
be either an eventual revision upward of 
the rate or the establishment of a fixed 
export rate. During the period of dis- 
cussion, free-market quotations for “ex- 
port dollars’ dropped notably but have 
since recovered. 

A National Economic Conference 
which was to have been held in late 
November, to provide advice from techni- 
cal sources and economic groups, has 
been postponed indefinitely. 


Madagascar 


Economic Conditions 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS FROM JANUARY TO 
SEPTEMBER 1946 


Madagascar imported 88,170 metric 
tons of commodities worth 1,450,857,000 
French-African francs (about $20,750,- 
000) during the period January-Septem- 
ber 1946 and exported in the same period 
86,325 metric tons valued at 1,647,422,000 
French-African francs (about $23,560,- 
000), according to the Director of Cus- 
toms of the Madagascar Government- 
General and reported by the American 
Consulate at Tananarive, November 22, 
1946. 

The major part of the imports in ton- 
nage, consisted of fuels, cement, various 
food articles, machinery automotive ve- 
hicles (718 automobiles) and chemical 
preparations. In point of value textiles 
comprised one-third of the total imports. 
The United States was the principal 
source of imports (362,273,000 francs), 
followed by France (350,280,000) and the 
United Kingdom (324,590,000). 

The main exports, measured in value, 
were vanilla (more than 20 percent of 
total exports), coffee (10 percent of ex- 
ports), cloves, honey, manioc, tapioca, 
and other edible and agricultural prod- 
ucts. France was the principal country 
of destination for exports, accounting 
for 941,290,000 francs, the United States 
in second place with 323,677,000 francs. 
Some of the commodities sold _ to 
France—for example, coffee and tapi- 
oca—were subsequently reshipped to 
other destinations. Whereas Madagas- 
car received francs in payment for these 
commodities, France, in turn, resold 
these goods for foreign exchange. 
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Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Extension of Import Control Exemp- 
tion for Certain Products.—Exemption 
from the Mexican import permit require- 
ment has been extended from December 
31, 1946, to February 28, 1947, for the 
following products when imported into 
Mexico: Refrigerators of iron, even when 
enameled, and those of wood with or 
without lining of ordinary metal, of any 
kind, weighing up to 200 kilograms; the 
same, weighing more than 200 kilograms; 
furniture of iron or steel, weighing up 
to 10 kilograms, not specified; the same, 
weighing more than 10 kilograms; wash- 
stands, lavatories, bidets, and drinking 
fountains of enamaled iron, weighing 
more than 5 kilograms, excluding valves 
and water-conducting pipes that are 
neither attached nor fastened; cotton 
cloth, oiled, waxed, or prepared with 
pyroxylin; varnishes, polishes, paints 
and pigments for shoes and skins, with 
a base of neither alcohol nor ether, in- 
cluded in classifications 601 and 603 of 
the Mexican general tariff of imports, 
weighing with the immediate container 
more than 5 kilograms; varnishes and 
paints prepared with a base of alcohol 
or ether, included in classifications 601 
and 603 of the Mexican general tariff of 
imports, in any container; prepared 
varnishes and paints, weighing with the 
immediate container up to 5 kilograms, 
not specified; the same, weighing with 
the immediate container more than 5 
kilograms; stoves and heaters of any 
kind, not electric, weighing more than 
40 but not more than 150 kilograms each; 
refrigerators of iron or steel, even when 
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enameled, which function with combus- 
tible or gaseous liquids, weighing up to 
200 kilograms; bathtubs of enameled iron 
weighing more than 70 kilograms, ex- 
cluding valves and water-conducting 
pipes that are neither attached nor 
fastened. 

[For announcement of the extension to 


December 31, 1946, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of September 21, 1946. 


Netherlands 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Existing Trade Agreements Extended; 
New Agreements Concluded.—Follow- 
ing its policy of negotiating short-term 
bilateral agreements for the reciprocal 
exchange of commodities and corre- 
sponding payment agreements. the 
Netherlands in recent months has ex- 
tended or expanded agreements existing 
with certain countries, while concluding 
at the same time new agreements with 
a number of other countries, according 
to Netherlands commercial newspapers. 

Czechoslovakia: On October 28, 1946, 
an agreement was signed at The Hague 
between representatives of the Nether- 
lands and the Czechoslovak Governments 
extending the former agreement of Octo- 
ber 20, 1945, for another year, until 
October 31, 1947. 

Quotas were established for exports 
from Czechoslovakia into the Nether- 
lands for the following products: Lum- 
ber, paper, metal products (such as roll- 
ing-mill products, semifinished products, 
various machines, automobiles, tools, 
and other products), ceramic products, 
pharmaceuticals and chemicals, textiles, 
and agricultural products. 











gian Information Service. 


Norwegian goods on world markets. 


through the purchase of new ships. 








Norway 1946 Trade Balance Above Estimates 


Export-import figures for the first 9 months of 1946 show Norway’s foreign- 
exchange status to be considerably better than anticipated, says the Norwe- 
Imports since liberation have been sizable, 
although falling somewhat short of earlier estimates, while exports have risen 
steadily. Most important, however, is the favorable price increase of exported 
During the first 9 months, Norwegian 
imports exceeded exports by but 432,000,000 crowns, a deficit considerably 
below earlier estimates. A part of the deficit figure represents purchases of 
merchant ships abroad which during the 9 months included 20 motor ships 
totaling 15,555 tons and 19 steam vessels with a total tonnage of 26,636 tons. 

Exchange derived through merchant and whaling fleets has been extremely 
important, with gross freight income for 1946 estimated at 1,000,000,000 
crowns. Net foreign exchange sailed in by the fleet during 1946 was expected 
to exceed 550,000,000 crowns, but this will be turned back into the industry 


Norwegian shipping firms have paid out, it is calculated, between 600,000,000 
and 800,000,000 crowns, in addition to large amounts in dollars and pounds 
for the purchase of ships during 1946. 
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Products to be supplied by the Nether- 
lands are: Agricultural products, chem- 
icals, textiles, metal products, pharma- 
ceuticals, tobacco, Philips products 
(radios and the like), and products of 
the Netherland colonies. 

The newspaper reports stress the fact 
that this reciprocal exchange is mainly 
limited to industrial products, as Czecho- 
slovak agriculture is also highly de- 
veloped. The quotas for Netherlands ex- 
ports of agricultural items were there- 
fore not increased, although the Nether- 
lands will continue to supply certain 
seeds, flower bulbs, and fresh vegetables, 
while Czechoslovakian agricultural ex- 
ports will include red and white clover 
seed, malt, hops, and mineral water. 

Data concerning the value of the com- 
modities to be exchanged are not avail- 
able at present. The previous agreement 
provided for a combined trade of 
36,000,000 guilders. 

France: The commercial agreement 
with France, effective from April 1, 1946, 
was expanded in August 1946 by an agree- 
ment to increase the mutual exports. 
More recently, another agreement was 
concluded, again increasing the amount 
of goods to be exchanged and extending 
the original agreement until April 1, 
1947. 

The additional value of the commodi- 
ties to be exchanged amounts to 11,250,- 
000 guilders, of which an amount of 
more than 6,000,000 guilders is allotted 
to agricultural products. 

In addition to the commodities men- 
tioned in the original agreement, the 
Netherlands will export cheese, con-~- 
densed milk, products made from potato 
flour, dairy and breeding cattle, as well 
as beer. Quotas for all other products 
were increased by 25 percent. 

France will supply mainly industrial 
products, agricultural machinery, wines, 
and liquors. 

[For a list of products to be exchanged 
under the original agreement see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, July 6, 1946.] 

Sweden: On November 25, 1946, a new 
trade agreement was signed at The 
Hague between representatives of the 
Swedish and the Netherland Govern- 
ments. This agreement, which also in- 
cludes the Netherland oversea territories, 
will be effective until December 31, 1947. 
The exchange of goods and services will 
amount to 180,000,000 Swedish crowns 
in each direction. Quotas were estab- 
lished for the following Swedish prod- 
ucts: Cellulose, certain wood products, 
paper and paper products, iron ore and 
pyrite, various iron and steel products, 
machinery, tools, instruments, matches, 
and so forth. 

Netherland exports to Sweden include 
cast iron, various iron and steel products, 
tin, coke, salt, chemicals, rayon yarns, 
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electrotechnical and radio articles, rub- 
ber, flower bulbs, spices, and various 
other agricultural products. 

Quotas for Swedish sawn timber and 
Netherland coke were left open as the 
quantities available for export of either 
commodity will not be known before the 
spring of 1947. 

Poland: A conference of Netherland 
and Polish delegates paraphrased a trade 
agreement between the two countries on 
November 27, 1946. The agreement pro- 
vides for a mutual exchange of goods as 
well as for the regulation of payments. 
The agreement became effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1947, after the Governments of 
the two countries gave their approval. 

Austria: A commercial and financial 
agreement has recently been signed by 
representatives of the Netherland and 
the Austrian Governments, according to 
Economische Voorlichting, The Hague, 
November 30, 1946. 

The combined value of the goods to be 
exchanged has been set at about 8,000,- 
000 guilders. Austria will export mainly 
lumber and metal products, while the 
Netherland exports to Austria will con- 
sist chiefly of agricultural products, 
such as seed potatoes, vegetable seed, 
sugar-beet seed, dried vegetables, fish 
(fresh and smoked herring), and a small 
quantity of dairy products. 

Rates Established for Additional Li- 
cense Fees.—The ordinance of March 19, 
1946, published in the Nederlandsche 
Staatscourant No. 57, March 21, 1946, 
authorizing the Director of the Central 
Service for Imports and Exports (Cen- 
trale Dienst voor In- en Uitvoer— 
C. D. I. U.) to collect an additional li- 
cense fee on imports and exports has 
been implemented by the Director of the 
C. D. I. U. in an order of November 1, 
1946, published in the Nederlandsche 
Staatscourant No. 217, November 5, 1946. 

The rate of this license fee has now 
been fixed at 0.05 guilder per each 50 
guilders or part thereof. It is levied on 
imports and exports in exactly the same 
manner as the statistical duty, namely, 
on the c. i. f. value excluding (possible) 
import duties, and certain other taxes 
and charges on imports. Consequently, 
no license fee is levied on imports and 
exports of goods destined for reexport, 
goods destined for diplomatic and con- 
sular missions and officers, household 
effects and noncommercial personal 
property, used empty barrels and other 
containers to be used again by the for- 
warder for consecutive shipments, ship 
stores, bullion, and certain goods reex- 
ported after having been processed in 
the Netherlands, nor on packages sent 
by parcel post—this latter in contrast to 
the statistical duty which also applies on 
postal parcels. On the other hand, the 
regulations with respect to the refund of 
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of this great frontier area. 








Peru Plans Development of Jungle Oil Resources 


Anticipating an oil “rush” to Peru’s vast jungle backlands at the headwaters 
of the Amazon, where geologists believe there may be large petroleum 
reserves, the Peruvian Government has asked technicians of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Cooperative Food Production Service to investigate opportunities for 
colonization and agricultural development along navigable rivers there. 

Officials report that there already has been a sharp increase in agricultural 
activities along the Yurimaguas vicinity in view of possible oil development 
work. The watershed of the Ucayali and Huallaga rivers will be the principal 
area covered by the survey. Later, the work may be extended up the Maranon. 

Whether oil is discovered in the area or not, the studies will be of great 
value to the Government, which long has been planning for the colonization 


A small party of agricultural experts from the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs, a United States Government agency, has assisted in setting up and 
directing the Food Production Service. 





















statistical duty and punitive measures 
for incorrect declarations do not apply 
to the collection of these fees. 

The above-mentioned regulation is not 
necessarily definitive, as the Director of 
the C. D. I. U. may increase the rate of 
these fees up to 5 percent ad valorem. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, June l, 


1946, for earlier information regarding these 
license fees. ] 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Consular Fees: Further Information.— 
The Paraguayan legal rate of exchange 
(3.09 guaranies to the dollar or $0.3236 to 
the guarani) is to be used in determining 
the consular fees in United States cur- 
rency, according to decree No. 15,645, 
dated October 2, 1946. 

Using the legal rate of exchange of the 
guarani, instead of the official rate of 
3.12 guaranies to the dollar used in the 
previous announcement, in converting 
the new consular fees established in 
decree-law No. 15,440, dated September 
17, 1946, and effective in the United 
States on January 15, 1947, the consular 
fees collected by Paraguayan consuls for 
various services, in United States cur- 
rency, are as follows: 

Legalization of consular invoice (per Rate 

ae percent ad valorem_- 5 
Legalization of original bill of lading 

(legalization not required, but if 

ee per copy.. $3. 88 
Visaing duplicate bills of lading_--- 

nd ees ins Ieee cepa sce i ce per bill... 1.29 


Visaing extra copies of the consular 
invoice or bills of lading after ship- 


ment has left port.___--- per copy... 6.47 
Changing consignee on consular in- 
WR eicnntintenccnsnindn per copy-. 6.47 


Legalization of letter correcting value 
declared in consular invoice or bill 
OF TG ccecticeeucaies per letter.. 9.71 


Legalization of letter correcting other Rate 
CG. hci cciiemtets per sheet_. $3.88 
Legalizing the sanitary certificate___- 
sips ss ehicianelsinad deiceia eae per certificate.. 9.71 
Translating into Spanish, per 100 
words or fraction thereof__.....--_-_ 8. 09 


This decree also cancels decree No. 
11,939, dated January 31, 1946, which 
established the arbitrary rate of $0.70 
to the guarani which had been used to 
convert the old consular fees established 
in decree-law No. 11,510 of December 
31, 1945, into United States currency. 


Note: It is reported that Paraguayan im- 
porters were informed that in the case of 
legalization of consular invoice the 5-percent 
ad valorem fee applies to only one copy of the 
invoice and that $1.64 per copy would be 
collected by Paraguayan consuls for addi- 
tional copies. Although four copies of the 
consular invoice are required by Paraguayan 
consuls only three are legalized, the other 
copy being for the files. 

[For announcement of decree-law No. 
15,440, dated September 17, 1946, see FoREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 30, 1946, 
which shows consular fees in United States 
currency converted at the official rate of 
exchange as compared with the legal rate. 
For information on charges for consular 
services other than those listed above, in- 
quiries should be addressed to the American 
Republics Division of the Commerce De- 
partment or to the Department’s nearest 
field office. ] 


Portugal 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Air Express Shipments: Required Doc- 
uments.—An airplane manifest, and 
commercial invoice, both in duplicate, 
are required on air express shipments 
to Portugal, according to information 
recently received from the American 
Embassy at Lisbon. 

In addition, a consular invoice is 
necessary if the shipment is valued at 
$24.75 or more. 
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Sanitary certificates (original and one 
copy) are required when the shipment 
consists of plants, animals, or fresh 
foods. 

Certificates of origin are not required 
for shipments direct to Portugal of goods 
of American origin. 

Similar documents are also required 
on transshipments, as well as on gift 
packages, and samples sent by air 
express. 


Spain 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Documentation of Air Express Ship- 
ments.—The Spanish position regarding 
air express shipments intended for Spain 
is difficult to define categorically, ac- 
cording to information recently received 
from the American Embassy at Madrid. 
The decision rests with the customs au- 
thorities at the port of entry, who decide 
whether a particular shipment is com- 
mercial or noncommercial. This deci- 
sion is not necessarily based on weights, 
value, or precedent. 

In general, noncommercial air express 
shipments refer to goods for the exclu- 
sive use of the consignee or his immedi- 
ate family and require no documentation. 

Commercial shipments are those ad- 
judged by the customs authorities as in- 
tended for ultimate resale or commercial 
exploitation. These require a single copy 
of the commercial invoice detailing the 
weight and value of the merchandise. 
Commercial invoices must agree with the 
pro forma invoices presented by the con- 
signee to the Spanish authorities when 
requesting the import permit and corre- 
sponding foreign exchange. Consular 
invoices are not required. A single copy 
of a certificate of origin is required when 
so specified in the Spanish customs tar- 
iff. Sanitary certificates are not needed 
for air express shipments. If these are 
later adjudged to be necessary, inspec- 
tion will be made by the Spanish au- 
thorities upon arrival. Only the certifi- 
cate of origin requires consular legaliza- 
tion. 

There are no clearly defined regula- 
tions on gift packages; these may be de- 
clared by the Spanish customs authori- 
ties to be either commercial or noncom- 
mercial, and would require an import 
permit and the same documentation as 
specified above. However, no specific 
value limitation is established for the 
noncommercial classification. 

Bona fide samples of no commercial 
value are admitted without documenta- 
tion, the same as noncommercial ship- 
ments. However, if the Spanish customs 
authorities decide that the samples have 
commercial value, they will require that 
such samples be rendered unfit for use, 
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or that an import permit be obtained 
and the duty paid. 

No special documents on air express 
transshipments are required, the airway 
bill or manifest being sufficient. 


Uruguay 


Airgram From U. 8. Embassy 
at Montevideo 
(Dated December 27, 1946) 


The Uruguayan summer tourist season 
open officially on December 8. Hotels 
anticipated an influx of visitors from Ar- 
gentina, Chile, and Brazil, as well as va- 
cationing Uruguayans, who flocked to 
the beach resorts in Montevideo and 
along the eastern seaboard as far as the 
Brazilian border. A number of Ameri- 
can tourists, attracted by the excellent 
communication services, are in Uruguay 
to enjoy the “season.” 

Except for nominal scarcities of certain 
fine imported foods and beverages, no 
food shortages existed for the first time 
since the war. The more favorable food 
picture was high-lighted by the dropping 
of controls on wheat products, which for 
more than 6 months had required the 
consumption of brown bread. This re- 
laxation was the result of satisfactory 
deliveries of wheat from Argentina and 
the United States and the harvesting of 
the domestic wheat crop in December. 
Nevertheless, the official price of bread 
was raised from 22 to 30 centesimos a 
kilogram. 

Despite preseason optimism, the first 
estimate of wheat production indicated 
that the 1946-47 crop would probably 
amount to only 250,000 metric tons, re- 
sulting in another shortage during 1947. 
A scarcity of field hands and jute sacking 
were impeding the harvest, and recent 
heavy rains seriously reduced the yield. 
Although the area now sown to linseed 
is large, it is believed that the crop will 
not exceed 90,000 tons. Corn had al- 
ready been planted, and sunflower seed 
was being sown under the stimulation 
of Government agencies and the oil- 
crushing firms. 

The wool market was more active in 
December, but the volume did not meas- 
ure up to that of a year ago. Increas- 
ing sales were noted, especially in the 
finer grades, superior and supra wools 
fetching between 11.50 and 12 pesos per 
10 kilograms. Deliveries in Montevideo 
since the beginning of the wool season 
(October 1) amounted to 20,098 tons, 
compared with 30,121 tons for the first 
3 months of the preceding season, The 
trade was optimistic as to its ability to 
dispose profitably of the year’s clip. 

There were no important changes in 
the operations at the Tablada (national 
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cattle market). Entries were reduced 
and were confined, for the most part, to 
the Frigorifico Nacional for the purpose 
of supplying Montevideo with fresh beef. 
On December 10 an agreement was signed 
between the municipality of Montevideo 
and the Frigorifico Nacional, eliminating 
private distributors in the capital. It is 
too early to appraise the results of this 
move upon prices and service. The ex- 
portation of 100,000 sheep of full matur- 
ity and already shorn before March 1, 
1947, was authorized on December 12. 
This decree will benefit owners in the 
north of the country who may export to 
Brazil, but it may cause prices at the 
Tablada to rise, and thus aggravate the 
high cost of living. The packing of the 
season’s fruits and vegetables progressed 
at a good rate. 

Industrial activity reflected no import- 
ant changes during December. The 
authorities were considering low-cost 
housing. An export quota of 15,000 tons 
of portland cement was opened, ship- 
ments to be made to Brazil, Paraguay, 
or Chile. The printing and publishing 
trades were being affected by the world 
scarcity of paper and newsprint. A bill 
was under study to establish a leather 
“contralor,”’ who would have power over 
the production, importation, and ex- 
portation of leathers, in order to bring 
down their prices to the domestic users. 
The lifting by Brazil of its prohibition 
against the export of all kinds of textiles 
was expected to benefit Uruguay. 

Labor was relatively quiet throughout 
the month, with only a few strikes of 
minor importance, but the workers who 
walked out at the National drydock, on 
November 19, had not returned to work. 

Although figures were not available, it 
was believed that the cost-of-living in- 
dex had not changed during December. 

Foreign-trade figures for the first 10 
months of 1946 showed that Uruguay had 
an export balance of $3,200,000 (gold im- 
ported for banking purposes omitted), 
which was the difference between exports 
of $121,600,000 and imports of $118,400,- 
000. The United States continued to be 
Uruguay’s most important supplier and 
customer. 

An Italian economic mission touring 
Latin America, which was in Uruguay in 
December, discussed Italo-Uruguayan 
commercial relations and the possibility 
of emigration of Italian workers to 
Uruguay. 

The Uruguayan Senate approved a 
House bill authorizing a further contri- 
bution of $1,000,000 to UNRRA, and also 
approved the Bretton Wood Agreements. 
These bills were awaiting the President’s 
signature. 

The public debt stood at 665,600,000 
pesos at the end of November. Principal 
collections for the first 11 months of the 
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year amounted to the record figure of 
160,400,000 pesos. 

The Montevideo Stock Market was nor- 
mal, having shown no effects of the na- 
tional elections on November 24. Gov- 
ernment securities were firm, around par, 
and the demand for industrial shares was 
brisk. The presence of large amounts of 
Argentine capital was still felt in the 
money market. 

A new commercial bank, E] Banco In- 
mobiliario e Industrial, headed by a 
prominent list of officers and directors, 
was opened on December 23. 

Collections throughout the country 
were reported satisfactory. The buying 
rate for the dollar remained unchanged 
in the “free” market at 1.78. 


Venezuela 


Airgram From U. S. Embassy 
at Caracas 
(Dated December 30, 1946) 


December was an extremely active 
month for trade and industry, notwith- 
standing an abortive revolutionary at- 
tempt which was subdued quickly and 
which had no serious effect on commer- 
cial activities. Wholesale trade was 
sustained well, and retail sales, stimu- 
lated by the circulation of many millions 
of bolivares paid to workers as year-end 
profit-sharing payments, and Christmas 
bonuses, probably set a new record high. 
Retail prices on holiday specialty items, 
especially imported toys, were so high 
as to engender considerable public re- 
sentment, especially among persons of 
modest income who felt aggrieved at the 
prices charged, particularly in view of 
the ample stocks displayed. A number 
of commodity shortages were relieved 
during the month by the heavy. inflow 
of imports from the United States, al- 
though construction materials, news- 
print, caustic soda, and soda ash con- 
tinue in very short supply. 

The petroleum industry continued ac- 
tive, although full storage position at an 
eastern terminal and continued slow 
tanker turn-around resulted in a tem- 
porary decline in crude production dur- 
ing the 2-week period ended December 
16, as compared with the record all-time 
high established in November. Average 
production continued, however, well in 
excess of 1,000,000 barrels per day. 

At the close of December the Constit- 
uent Assembly, which convened in 
Caracas on December 17, approved a 
Government decree amending the exist- 
ing income-tax rates in the higher 
brackets. The new rates, applicable on 
1946 income, will fall heaviest on the 
foreign-owned petroleum companies and 
are expected to produce from 100,000 000 
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to 150,000,000 bolivares additional reve- 
nue to the Venezuelan Treasury. In this 
connection, the Government has not yet 
officially commented on the report of the 
National Economic Council which in 
mid-December recommended a general 
reduction in taxes, a reform of fiscal 
administration, and a clarification of tax 
policy. 

The general financial situation con- 
tinued satisfactory during December 
with collections good and credits easy. 
Sales of dollar exchange continued large 
during November and December because 
of the increased volume of imports and 
the payment of dollar commitments of 
the Government. Dollar exchange pur- 
chases by the Central Bank, although 
registering a slight decline in November, 
probably will increase during December 
as a result of the petroleum companies’ 
demand for bolivares to meet operating 
expenses, royalty payments, and the 
year-end profit-sharing payments to 
workers. Venezuela’s reserves of gold 
and foreign exchange at home and 
abroad at the close of 1946, as recorded 
by the Central Bank, probably will show 
an increase as compared with 1945 and 
may approximate $245,000,000. 

Owing to the very pronounced increase 
in Government expenditures, the bal- 
ances of the National Treasury have de- 
clined, but the fiscal situation is consid- 
ered satisfactory. As of November 30, 
1946, the gold and cash balances of the 
Treasury were reported at 188,200,000 bo- 
livares, as compared with 245,900,000 bo- 
livares (about $73,000,000) on November 
30, 1945. A substantial portion of this 
recorded reduction, however, was not 
occasioned by expenditures, but resulted 
from Government subscriptions to the 
capital of several semifiscal institutions, 
which funds are presumably recoverable 
assets. The new revenues anticipated 
from the amended income-tax law, as 
approved during the closing days of the 
month, will provide substantial funds 
which should further reinforce the 
Treasury’s position. 

Efforts to increase domestic food sup- 
ply continue to engage the active atten- 
tion of the Government. In addition 
to the projects of the Ministry of agricul- 
ture and the Banco Agricola y Pecuario, 
the Venezuelan Development Corpora- 
tion announced in December that some 
63,500,000 bolivares will be made avail- 
able during 1947 in the form of credits 
and for financing specific projects re- 
lated to increasing the production of 
farm produce, meat, and fish (in addi- 
tion about 23,500,000 bolivares will be 
available for industrial development, and 
7,600,000 bolivares will be allocated for 
technical studies and promotion). The 
Corporation also announced plans for 
forming a stock company to engage in 
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dry-season farming of the banks of the 
Orinoco River. 

The Agricultural Association acquired 
47 tractors in the United States during 
December, and the Government School 
for tractor operators at Maracay gradu- 
ated 45 students. Heavy orders for agri- 
cultural machinery have been placed in 
the United States by both private im- 
porters and Government agencies and 
some small deliveries are beginning to 
arrive. 

The production of sugar during the 
period January—October 1946 is reported 
at 23,721 metric tons, as compared with 
the preceding 10-month average of 26,- 
941 metric tons. The Government has 
waived the import duties on the ma- 
chinery for the new Cuban-financed 
sugar central to be erected at Chivacoa, 
State of Yaracuy- Despite substantial 
imports of black beans (the poor man’s 
staple) the retail market price continues 
higher than usual; reportedly this is 
caused in part by the merchants’ refusal 
to buy from Government stocks owing 
to the narrow profit margin allowed in 
resale operations. Fluid milk and but- 
ter production is undergoing the usual 
dry-season decline. Production of pow- 
dered and condensed milk is up, and 
with larger import supplies available 
there is no longer a scarcity of prepared 
milk in the market. The meat scarcity 
has been solved by increased prices paid 
to cattle growers, and by Government 
subsidized air transport of meat to Cara- 
cas; the cost of the latter is reported 
to be burdensome, however, and the Gov- 
ernment is now considering the pur- 
chase of two cattle boats to bring live 
cattle to market from inland river 
terminals. 

It is possible that the new Constitu- 
tion, now being considered by the Con- 
stituent Assembly, will include some pro- 
visions of agricultural reform, perhaps 
in the direction of facilitating the re- 
distribution of very large individual land 
holdings. In connection with the land 
problem, however, the Venezuelan De- 
velopment Corporation, aware of the un- 
satisfactory production results obtained 
earlier in 1946 by the parcelation of sev- 
eral large farms, has announced that 
credits will be available to large land- 
owners provided they agree to pay a “ra- 
tional” wage to their field hands. 

The port congestion at La Guaira, evi- 
dent since mid-November, reached a 
serious state in early December with the 
arrival of many ships which had been 
delayed by the maritime and coal strike 
in the United States. In an effort to 
relieve the congestion, the Government 
authorized shippers, with prior permis- 
sion, to divert incoming vessels to Puerto 
Cabello for discharge, and during the 

(Continued on p. 32) 
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Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Beverages 


WINE PRODUCTION, PORTUGAL 


Production of wine in Portugal in 
1946 was estimated at 6,350,000 hectoli- 
ters (1 hectoliter=26.42 gallons), as 
compared with 10,480,000 hectoliters in 
1945 and 14,506,878 hectoliters in 1944. 
Production in 1946 was the lowest 
since 1940 when output was 5,186,645 
hectoliters. 


Chemicals 


AUSTRALIA’S IMPORTS OF AMMONIUM 
SULFATE 


In the 12-month period ended June 
1946, Australia imported from the 
United Kingdom 338,000 hundredweight 


(1 hundredweight=112 pounds) of am- 
monium sulfate, worth £243,000. 


NITRATE AWAITING SHIPMENT, CHILE 


No nitrate shipments have been made 
from Tocopilla, Chile, since the middle 
of October 1946, because of labor diffi- 
culties. The loading of the 250,000 met- 
ric tons awaiting shipment commenced 
in the latter part of December. 


FERTILIZER REQUIREMENTS, TAIWAN 
(CHINA) 


Taiwan’s (China) fertilizer require- 
ments average 500,000 metric tons annu- 
ally, 80 percent of which must be im- 
ported. Domestic production, if plants 
operated at potential capacity, could 
supply about 100,000 tons annually, but 
this maximum is not being reached 
because of the shortage of equipment 
and technical personnel. 











actual hunting. 


oil to the fleet. 


Holland Too, Goes a-Whaling 


The first whaler to leave a Dutch port since 1870 sailed some weeks ago 
from Amsterdam en route to the Antarctic. It is the Willem Barentsz, a 
15,000-ton former tanker bought from Norway and transformed into a float- 
ing whale-oil factory. Among its crew of 350 are a surgeon, a physician, 
two biologists, a naturalist and two chemists. The ship also carries two 
planes for scientific observations. At Capetown, South Africa, the Willem 
Barentsz was joined by eight former mine sweepers which are doing the 


The large whaler is equipped with the most modern aids to navigation, 
including radar, the newest type of gyro-compass and an instrument for 
taking soundings by electrical vibrations. For the manufacture of oil, it 
has 16 boilers driven by individual steam engines. Total production of oil 
is estimated at 20,000 tons. In mid-winter, a tanker leaves the Netherlands 
for the Antarctic to take on board the oil so far produced and to bring fuel 








In order to reach production of 20,000 tons of oil, the expedition must 
spend 100 days at the Antarctic with an average daily catch of 11 whales. 
This means that, among them, the eight “hunters” must deliver aboard the 
mother ship one whale every hour, an average of 114 whale for each hunter 
per day (adult whales weigh about 250,000 to 400,000 pounds and measure 
more than 90 feet). 

If the expedition reaches its goal of 20,000 tons of oil, it will mean an 
important contribution to Holland’s margarine production, which in prewar 
years used 30,000 tons of whale oi] annually and probably will need far more 
in the future because of increasing margarine consumption. Besides, whale 
oil is an important basic material for the manufacture of soap, while many 
of the whale’s byproducts are used in the pharmaceutical industry; for 
instance, for the making of insulin, adrenalin, hormone and vitamin prepa- 
rations, and the like. At present, whale oi] is being imported by the Nether- 
lands at a cost of $160 to $190 per ton. 

















Available supplies of fertilizer are suf- 
ficient for immediate needs, but a pro- 
gram for obtaining long-term require- 
ments must be formulated. The soil has 
a high potash content, so that only 
phosphatic and nitrogenous types are 
needed. 


Electrical 
Equipment 


ITALY’S POWER PRODUCTION 


Electric-power production in Italy 
amounted to  1,500,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours in September 1946, representing a 
50-percent increase from the output in 
September 1945 and a 6-percent reduc- 
tion from the power production of Sep- 
tember 1941. 

Hydroelectric plants, which will have 
an annual production capacity of about 
2,800,000,000 kilowatt-hours, are in the 
state of advanced construction. Plans 
have been completed and in some cases 
work has begun on another group of 
plants having a total production capac- 
ity of 2,700,000,000 kilowatt-hours. In 
addition, plans are being drawn for 
plants to have an annual production ca- 
pacity of about 5,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours. 

Acceleration of construction of plants 
already started reportedly would make 
possible an increase of more than 2,000,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours in production ca- 
pacity between 1948 and 1949. 

The nationalization of the electric- 
power industry reportedly is receiving 
serious consideration. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cacao 


DELIVERIES, EXPORTS, AND PRICES OF 
Cacao, ECUADOR 


During October 1946, 7,238 quintals 
(101.4 pounds each) of Ecuadoran cacao 
were delivered to Guayaquil, as com- 
pared with 14,522 quintals in September 
1946 and 35,558 quintals in October 1945. 
The net deficit of deliveries for the first 
10 months of 1946 was 62,524 quintals 
in comparison with the corresponding 
period of 1945. 
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During the months January-Septem- 
ber 1946, exports of cacao from Ecuador 
amounted to 13,992,785 kilograms, valued 
at $4,412,270, as compared with 12,506,- 
683 kilograms, valued at $2,916,596, in 
the 1945 period, according to preliminary 
official statistics. 

Exports of cacao from Ecuador in Oc- 
tober 1946 were estimated at 630,000 
kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds), 
less than half as much as exported dur- 
ing the preceding month. An estimated 
70 percent of October exports went to 
Colombia, 20 percent to the United 
States, and 10 percent to Chile. 

The removal of ceiling prices in the 
United States was encouraging news to 
growers and exporters of cacao. It was 
reported that contracts had been made 
at $23 (United States currency) per 
quintal for shipment to the United 
States. During October 1946, quotations 
on the local market rose from a low of 
240 sucres ($17.78) to a high of 290 
sucres ($21.48). 


TRENDS IN COFFEE INDUSTRY, HONDURAS 


In the 1945-46 fiscal year, Honduras, 
the smallest coffee producer of the Coffee 
Growers Federation of Central America, 
produced about 160,000 bags of coffee, 
of which an estimated 50,160 bags were 
exported. The remainder was consumed 
domestically. 

About 69 percent of all coffee exported 
from Honduras during the year July 1, 
1945, to June 30, 1946, was classified as 
cleaned and was declared at an avermge 
value of 144% cents per pound. The re- 
maining 31 percent was classified as 
washed and declared at 1714 cents per 
pound. 

A group of locally prominent business- 
men, members of the Tegucigalpa Cham- 
ber of Commerce, has prepared a pro- 
gram of agricultural expansion in Hon- 
duras, in which special emphasis is 
placed on coffee. 


Fish and Products 


HERRING PRODUCTION IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, CANADA 


The catch of herring in British Co- 
iumbia, Canada, as of November 30, 1946, 
was 46,306 green tons, according to the 
Chief Supervisor of Fisheries in Van- 
rouver. Production from this catch is 
reported as 931 tons of herring meal, 
138,972 imperial gallons of herring oil, 
1,336 tons of herring offal meal, and 
233,166 imperial gallons of herring offal 
oil. In addition, there was a pack of 
745,042 cases, more than half of which 
was in tomato sauce. The bulk of this 
pack was expected to be used by UNRRA. 

The 1946 quota for herring caught off 
the southeast coast of Vancouver Island 
was set at 40,000 tons, and it is expected 
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Development of the Kola Peninsula, U. S. S. R.: Varied and 
Energetic Activity Looms 


For the development of the Kola Peninsula (in northwest Russia) in the 
5-year period, 1946-50, the Soviet press reports that the Government expects 
to spend 1,500,000,000 rubles on geological surveys and research. In the 
last 25 years as many as 750 expeditions have made studies and surveys of 
the natural resources of the area, its potential industrial development, and 
other aspects of life. 

Among the deposits reported to have been developed are the apatite, 
nepheline, and sphene (titanite) deposits in the Khibiny area, copper and 
nickel deposits at Monchegorsk, iron ore in the Eno-Kovtozero and Zai- 
mandra regions, the deposits of rare elements at Lovozero, and aluminum 
ore at Kiev. 

Areas to receive particular attention are those that are capable of pro- 
viding sufficient raw materials to operate the projected metallurgical plant 
in the Leningrad area. Regions included are the Pechenga-Kuchin, Tuloma, 
the tundra region and Arctic coast nickel deposits, and the Eno-Kovto- 
zero and Olenegorsk iron-ore deposits. 

The “Severonikel’” combine is reported to be one of the leading enter- 
prises of the Soviet nonferrous metal industry. Under construction is a 
new combine, the ‘“‘Pechenganikel,” based on the Petsamo (Pechenga) nickel 
deposits. 

With accelerated exploitation of its natural resources, supplemented by 
fishing and navigation activities, the Kola Peninsula, including its principal 
city of Murmansk, is slated to become one of the most important industrial 
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areas in the Soviet Union, the report states. 




















that it will remain the same for the next 
few succeeding years. On the west coast 
of Vancouver Island the catch is limited 
to 25,000 tons, but it is understood that 
the removal of this limitation has been 
recommended to enable biologists a full 
opportunity to study whether such action 
would deplete fishery. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


SEED POTATOES DISTRIBUTED IN BRITISH 
ZONE, GERMANY 


About 10,000 tons of seed potatoes will 
be imported from Norway into the Brit- 
ish zone of Germany for the cultivation 
of potato fields in the spring of 1947. 
The seed potatoes are to be distributed 
in Schleswig-Holstein and will be suffi- 
cient to cultivate more than 10,625 acres. 


Sugars and Products 
INDIA’S SUGAR PRODUCTION 


India’s total yield of raw sugar (gur) 
for 1945-46 amounted to 5,387,000 tons, 
as compared with 5,481,000 tons in 1944- 
45, a decrease of 2 percent, according to 
final official figures. 

The final figure for refined-sugar pro- 
duction from the 1945-46 crop is 947,408 
tons, as against 954,000 tons from the 
1944—45 crop. India’s present annual re- 
quirements total about 1,500,000 tons. 


Leather and 
Products 


CEYLON’S SHOE PRODUCTION 


Ceylon’s Government-owned shoe fac- 
tory was reported in October to be pro- 
ducing 3,000 pairs of boots and shoes a 
month. Plans were in progress to in- 
crease that rate to 26,000 pairs, also to 
improve the quality of output and to 
make footwear available on the domestic 
market at reduced prices. During Octo- 
ber imported footwear was underselling 
the domestic product. 


Lumber and 
Products 


IMPORTS INTO AUSTRALIA 


Australian imports of lumber and re- 
lated products during the 12-month pe- 
riod ended June 1946 included the 
following: 21,313,000 superficial feet (1 
superficial foot=approximately 1 board 
foot) of Douglas-fir beams and joints 
from the United States; 65,349,000 su- 
perficial feet of beams, joists, boards, 
and planks of Douglas fir, hemlock, or 
spruce, from Canada; and 2,244,000 su- 
perficial feet of red pine from New 
Zealand. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN CANADA 


Nova Scotia (Canada) hardwoods are 
attaining greater prominence in the ex- 
port trade, reports a Canadian trade 
journal. Plans have been made by a 
tree nursery at Lawrencetown (Annapo- 
lis County) to produce oak and birch 
hardwoods. A number of transplanting 
beds have been established in various 
parts of the Province, and the Canadian 
Lands and Forests Department has an- 
nounced an extension program to aid 
in a general reforestation project. 

Valuable stands of oak and birch still 
exist in the western part of the Province 
and are fairly productive. The oak, 
which is of excellent grade, is in steady 
demand for flooring and veneer. Much 
of the Nova Scotia birch, which has a 
world-market name for quality, is ex- 
ported to the United Kingdom for mak- 
ing furniture. 

A new plywood plant was opened in 
November 1946 at Gatineau (near Ot- 
tawa), Canada. The $1,000,000 plant, 
which will employ more than 300 work- 
ers, has a weekly production capacity 
of 1,000,000 square feet. Yellow birch 
will be used in making the plywood. 

Canadian imports of wood and wood 
manufactures from the United States 
were valued at $11,800,000 during the 
first 9 months of 1946, compared with 
$6,100,000 during the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1939, reports a Dominion publi- 
cation. 


EXPORTS FROM FINLAND 


Exports of sawn lumber (including 
reparations) from Finland totaled 177,- 
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000 standards during the first 9 months 
of 1946, compared with 120,000 standards 
during the corresponding period of 1945, 
according to the Finnish Custom House 
Board. 


FORESTRY PROGRAM, U. K. 


Long-range plans have been made by 
the United Kingdom for the mainte- 
nance of 5,000,000 acres of well-managed 
forests, reports a foreign-trade publica- 
tion. Existing forests will cover 2,000,- 
000 acres, whereas the remainder will 
comprise 3,000,000 acres of forested land 
which is uncultivated at present and 
used chiefly for sheep pastures and deer 
forests. 

The goal is to plant 1,100,000 acres 
within the next 10 years. An allotment 
of £20,000,000 has been made for the 
planting and forest-management pro- 
gram during the next 5 years. It is ex- 
pected that 50,000 workers will be em- 
ployed in the forests and, eventually, an 
additional 200,000 employees in the 
wood-using industries. 

The completed program will give the 
United Kingdom more forests than it has 
had for many centuries. 


PRODUCTION IN THE NETHERLANDS 


The production index of the wood- 
veneer industry in the Netherlands was 
137 in September 1946 (1938=100) and 
165 in May 1946. Plywood production 
increased to an index of 341 in Septem- 
ber 1946 from 331 in May 1946 and 100 
in 1938, the base year. 

Production of doors, however, de- 
creased considerably. The index for door 
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China’s First Penicillin Plant Opens in Peiping on 
New Year’s Day 


The first plant to manufacture penicillin on a major scale in China opened 
on New Year’s Day in Peiping, according to an announcement of the Head- 
quarters of the National Epidemic Prevention Bureau in Shanghai. The 
site of the plant is located near the Temple of Heaven in Peiping. Equipment 
for the plant was presented to China by the American Bureau for Medical Aid 
to China, a corporation agency of the United Services to China (formerly 


The announcement said that Dr. A. Tang, Director of the National Epidemic 
Prevention Bureau, has personally directed the work of constructing the 
building for the plant and installing the equipment. 
capable of producing 100 vials of penicillin daily when it is in full operation. 
The production of this medicine will be under the direction of Dr. Tung Tsun, 
who studied the technique of penicillin manufacturing in the United States 


The opening of the penicillin plant constituted a part of the New Year's 
Day ceremonies, which marked the official opening of the National Epidemic 
Prevention Bureau laboratories in Peiping. 
forced to move from Peiping to Nanking and thence to Changsha and 
Yuenling. In the later stages of the war, the bureau’s laboratories were 
located in Kunming, where they made vaccines. 


The plant will be 


During the war, the Bureau was 
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production was 27 in September 1946, 
compared with 42 in May 1946 and 100 in 
1938. 

U. K.’s IMPORTS 


Imports of lumber and related prod- 
ucts (except wood manufactures) into 
the United Kingdom were valued at £39,- 
803,747 during the first 10 months of 
1946, compared with £36,247,730 during 
the corresponding period of 1945, accord- 
ing to a British trade journal. The 
break-down by kind of lumber and quan- 
tity is shown in the following table: 


Imports of Lumber and Related Products 
Into the United Kingdom 








First 10 
Kind of wood months 
1946 

Hewn, hard cubic feet 2, 939, 000 
Hewn, soft 

Round logs piled cubic fathoms 20, 680 

All other kinds, n.e.s standards 31, 776 
Sawn, hard 

Mahogany. cubic feet 298, 000 

Walnut do 1,000 

Oak do | 1, 528, 000 

Teak do 14, 000 

All other kinds do 5, 235, 000 
Sawn, soft, n.e.s standards 529, 347 
Planed or dressed, hard (other 

than planed or tongued and 

grooved hardwood flooring 

blocks or strips cubic feet 116, 000 
Planed or dressed, soft standards 25, 808 
Other descriptions 

Boxboards, softwood standards 17, 685 

Pit props piled cubic fathoms 364, 543 

Staves of all dimensions tons 5, 443 

Sleepers, including sleeper blocks 

standards 15, 271 

Telegraph poles i do 5, 341 

Veneers hundredweight 204, 027 

All other kinds tons 21, 274 

1 Not elsewhere specified 


Wood manufactures imported into the 
United Kingdom during the first 10 
months of 1946 were valued at £8,011,454, 
compared with £11,977,433 during the 
corresponding period of 1945. These 
imports included 6,600,127 cubic feet of 
plywood, laminboard, blockboard, and 
batten board, 25 doors, 15,126 cubic feet 
of hardwood flooring blocks and strips 
and hardwood parquet flooring in sec- 
tions, and 26,670 gross of tool handles. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, CHINA 


China’s exports of medicinal sub- 

stances during the first 9 months of 
1946 were valued at ©CN$10,826,154. 
(CN$1,000 = US$0.29674. ) 

In Yunnan Province, in the south- 
western part of the country are grown 
about 250 kinds of medicinal plants. 
Many of these are exported to other 
parts of China and to neighboring 
countries. 

Among the most important medicinal 
plants are: Rhubarb; Panazx notoginseng, 
closely related to the ginseng of Man- 
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churia and Korea; Coptis chinensis, 
a kind of bitter medicine; Cordyceps 
sinensis, or Chung-chao, as it is known 
locally; two species of Fritillaria, or 
Bei-mu, a relative of the tiger lily; and 
several species of Angelica. Yunnan also 
produces one type of Ephedra and sev- 
eral species of medicinal fungi. Quis- 
qualis indica, an age-old drug, long em- 
ployed by the Chinese to get rid of tape- 
worms in the human body, grows in 
Yunnan. 

In addition, there are between 25 and 
30 species of oil-yielding plants in Yun- 
nan, which have both medicinal and in- 
dustrial importance. Before the war, 
sizable amounts of these products were 
exported to other parts of China and 
nearby countries. 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS 


Among Brazil’s imports from Euro- 
pean countries during May and June 
1946 were pharmaceuticals and medici- 
nal chemicals valued at 4,591,761 cru- 
zeiros. Receipts of crude drugs from 
Europe in the same month were valued 
at 85,270 cruzeiros. (1 cruzeiro=$0.053.) 

The chief European countries which 
supplied Brazil with drugs and pharma- 
ceuticals during the period under dis- 
cussion were Portugal, Switzerland, Nor- 
way, and Spain. 


IMPORTS, NEw ZEALAND 


New Zealand's imports of drugs, phar- 
maceuticals and chemicals during the 
first 7 months of 1946 were valued at 
£1,392,357, a slight increase over the 
£1,264,198 in 1945, reports the British 
press. The only shortages of medicinals 
and allied products are those imported 
from “dollar” areas. 

The United Kingdom is endeavoring to 
supply all of New Zealand’s requirements 
for imports of drugs and phamaceutical 
chemicals. Exports from the United 
Kingdom to this Dominion have in- 
creased considerably. 


RESTORATION IN POLAND 


Pharmacists throughout Poland have 
been invited to contribute toward the 
cost of restoration of Warsaw Univers- 
ity’s faculty of pharmacy and the Polish 
Pharmaceutical Society’s headquarters, 
both destroyed by the enemy action 
during the war. 


Naval Stores 
and Gums 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS 


Australia’s imports of rosin from the 
United States in the year ended June 
1946 amounted to 111,656 hundredweight 
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of International Trade. 
Set-asides or ratings. 


cotton order. 


be exported on specific license. 








Broad-Woven Cotton Textiles—Export Ceilings for 
January-March 


Broad-woven cotton-textile export ceilings for the first quarter of 1947 
have been set at 230,000,000 linear yards, the Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration said on January 2. This 30-percent increase over the export quota 
for the fourth quarter of 1946 is made possible by increased cotton produc- 
tion, CPA explained. Action was taken by CPA authorization to the Office 


CPA said no procurement assistance will be given by CPA, either through 
Export set-asides and outstanding ratings were re- 
voked December 31, 1946, by the issuance of Direction 2 to M--317A, the 


The quota authorized by CPA fixes no limits on military surplus materials 
sold by War Assets Administration, which may be exported without license, 
and does not limit the export of remnants under 10 yards. Men’s and boys’ 
work and dress shirts, which are figured in the 230,000,000-yard quota, will 

















(1 hundredweight 
£238,000. 

Imports of turpentine from the United 
States in the period under review to- 
taled 378,000 imperial gallons, valued at 
£104,000. 


112 pounds), worth 


Exports OF GuM ARABIC, ANGLO-EGYPTIAN 
SUDAN 


Exports of gum acacia (arabic) from 
the Sudan during the 6 months ended 
June 1946 amounted to 18,404 metric 
tons, reports the British press. Of this 
amount, the United Kingdom imported 
6,807 tons. Throughout the same period, 
arrivals of gum acacia in the United 
States from the Sudan totaled 3,341 
metric tons, according to official United 
States statistics. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


CONSTRUCTION RESUMED ON U. S. S. R. 
COPPER COMBINE 


Resumption of construction of a cop- 
per combine at the Almalyk deposits in 
Uzbekistan, U. S. S. R., interrupted by 
the war, is reported by the Soviet press. 
The combine will consist of a copper 
mine, concentrating mill, and a large 
smelting plant. 

The open-cut method of mining will 
be used. Basic operations at the mill 
will be mechanized, with such equipment 
to be included as the 92-ton electric en- 
gines, the 60-ton dump trucks, and the 
3-ton excavators. Electric smelting 
furnaces are to be installed in the cop- 
per-smelting plant. 

Transportation facilities have been 
improved since this project was ap- 
proved, when Almalyk was 83 kilometers 


from the nearest railroad station. Rail- 
road tracks were built during the war 
between Tashkent and the Angren coal 
fields, only a few kilometers from 
Almalyk. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


PRODUCTION AND TRADE, NICARAGUA 


Sesame seed ranks second in value of 
Nicaragua’s cultivated export crops. 

Exports of sesame seed began in 1939 
when 437,726 kilograms (1 kilogram= 
2.2046 pounds) were exported, valued at 
$22,614, and by 1944 shipments had 
reached a peak of 4,481,463 kilograms, 
valued at $579,669. Exports in 1945 to- 
taled 2,607,795 kilograms, valued at 
$361,781, and in the first 7 months of 
1946 they amounted to 3,984,000 kilo- 
grams, valued at $825,279. 

On the basis of export and trade data, 
and yield and consumption data fur- 
nished by the National Bank, the 1945-46 
production was estimated at 4,345,000 
kilograms. On the same basis the 1946- 
47 crop is estimated to yield approxi- 
mately 7,100,000 kilograms. 

Annual consumption of sesame seed 
for making oil in Nicaragua is unofficially 
estimated at from 368,000 to 460,000 
kilograms. There is only one mill in 
Nicaragua equipped to refine sesame oil 
for cooking purposes. There are about 
six other pressing establishments which 
sell the crude oil for soap manufacture 
or for pharmaceutical purposes. 

The sesame seed pressed in Nicaragua 
yields about 40 percent of its weight in 
oil, according to a local mill owner. The 
residue is sold for cattle feed, though 
with some difficulty, as cattle owners are 
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not accustomed to using supplemental 
feed concentrates. 

Because of the lack of necessary refin- 
ing equipment, no sesame oil was ex- 
ported until 1946, and by August 1, ex- 
ports totaled 37,909 kilograms. 

It is expected that exports of sesame- 
seed oil will increase as more machinery 
becomes available. 

Reliable information on the production 
of cottonseed is not available, but on the 
basis of data on production of lint cotton, 
it is estimated that the 1945-46 produc- 
tion of cottonseed was about 3,500,000 
pounds. The 1946-47 production is esti- 
mated at about 960,000 pounds. 

Consumption of domestically produced 
cottonseed is negligible. Some cotton- 
seed oil is imported; however, these im- 
ports are included with other edible oils. 

Cottonseed was not regarded as im- 
portant in Nicaragua in the past, and 
little or none was exported before 1937. 
Exports in that year amounted to 2,464,- 
467 kilograms, valued at $72,867, and by 
1942 exports had dropped to 1,033,413 
kilograms, valued at $14,552. A low of 
4,600 kilograms was exported in 1943, 
valued at $400. In 1945 exports rose to 
513,360 kilograms, valued at $12,000, and 
exports in the first 7 months of 1946 
totaled 786,998 kilograms, valued at 
$33,004. 

Production of coconuts is confined gen- 
erally to scattered plantings in the Blue- 
fields area on the Atlantic coast, and to 
offshore islands. 

Reliable data on consumption of coco- 
nut oil are lacking, although it is known 
that some is used in soap manufacture. 
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In 1932 exports of coconuts numbered 
2,426,963, valued at $24,713, a high for 
the past 15 years. In 1945 only 183,687 
coconuts were exported, with a value of 
$7,570. No copra has been exported 
since 1934. 

A quantity of vegetable oils, including 
Olive oil, linseed oil, and cottonseed are 
imported into Nicaragua, but are not 
listed separately. In 1939, imports of 
edible oil totaled 24,359 kilograms, valued 
at $9,349, and in 1945, 31,060 kilograms, 
valued at $18,298, were imported. Im- 
ports in the first 7 months of 1946 
amounted to 3,093 kilograms, valued 
at $1,178. Imports of nonedible oils 
amounted to 72,632 kilograms, valued at 
$8,004, in 1939, and in 1940 to 184,091 
kilograms, valued at $19,960. Imports 
were small in the years 1942-45, averag- 
ing 36,309 kilograms, valued at $10,356. 
In the first 7 months of 1946 imports 
amounted to 24,981 kilograms, valued at 
$6,524. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


DOMESTIC PRODUCTION OF Dry COLORS, 
CANADA 


The recently organized Dominion 
Colour Corporation has begun construc- 
tion of a plant at New Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada, according to the foreign press. 
Scheduled to begin operations early this 
year, the factory will produce dry colors 
for Canadian paint, printing-ink, and 
paper manufacturers. 














south. 


Late Fall Aided Norway Reconstruction 


Reconstruction of the Nazi-devastated Province of Finnmark in northern 
Norway was substantially aided by favorable late fall weather, with building 
operations continuing through the first week of December. At the end of 
the first building period, concluded on December 31, provisional construction 
has now caught up with immediate needs, and erection of permanent homes 
and buildings will now begin in earnest. A total of 274 permanent homes 
have been built during this latest period, and foundations for more than 
1,000 more have been poured. Housing for stock and cattle has been espe- 
cially important, and latest figures show 196 permanent barns completed with 
an additional 650 under construction. Over 1,460 outbuildings are now ready 
or nearing completion, and it is generally felt that most stock in the Finn- 
mark section will have adequate shelter for the winter. 

Officials in charge of reconstruction in this district agree that the late 
fall made it possible to offset earlier delays due to material and labor short- 
ages, and that the building schedule is generally being met. 

With the turn of the year, more than 16,000 evacuees have been returned 
to their homes in Finnmark Province, leaving approximately 10,000 in south- 
ern and central Norway. Of these, 5,000 are quartered in Nordland and 
Troms Provinces, while the remainder have found temporary housing further 
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This domestic production is expected 
to reduce to some extent Canada’s im- 
ports of dry colors, which.in 1945 were 
valued at $1,300,000. Formerly, a large 
percentage of these materials was ob- 
tained from the United Kingdom (par- 
ticularly in the case of ultramarine blue, 
Prussian blue, and some iron oxides), 
but during the war a considerable vol- 
ume of this trade was diverted to the 
United States. 


PAINT SALES INCREASED, SWEDEN 


The increase in value of sales of paints 
and colors in Sweden in the first 6 
months of 1946 over those in the like 
period of 1945 is not attributed to higher 
prices but to larger volume. Sales of 
75 firms advanced to $2,400,000 in the 
first half of 1946 from $2,135,000 in Jan- 
uary—June 1945, a gain of 12 percent. 

Volume of retail sales of paint and 
color firms declined slightly from the 
outbreak of war up to November 1942, 
but increased during the following 2 
years, and in 1944 was almost equal to 
that of 1938, according to the Swedish 
Institute of Economic Research. Since 
sales in 1945 and 1946 have been greater 
than in 1944, the 1938 level probably has 
been reached or perhaps exceeded. 


Paper and 


Related Products 


PRODUCTION IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Plans have been made by the Czecho- 
slovak Government for the paper indus- 
try to produce 205,000 tons of wood pulp 
and 197,000 tons of paper during 1948, 
states a European publication. In 1937, 
Czechoslovakia produced 379,000 tons of 
wood pulp and 349,000 tons of paper. 

The program is part of a 2-year plan 
to reconstruct all of the Czechoslovak 
industries. The year 1947 will be used 
chiefly for rehabilitation of the various 
industries. Since domestic demands for 
the commodities produced will be satis- 
fied first, it is probable that not more 
than 10 percent of the total production 
will be made available for export. 


PLANS FOR ESTABLISHING PAPER INDUSTRY, 
NEW ZEALAND 

Recent experiments indicate that New 
Zealand’s woods are suitable for the pro- 
duction of newsprint, kraft paper, and 
certain kinds of fine papers. The types 
of paper and the quantities to be pro- 
duced have not yet been determined. 
Laboratory experiments have been car- 
ried out in New Zealand on the use of 
Pinus insignis and P. radiata for making 
various kinds of paper. Several tons of 
these timbers have been shipped to Aus- 
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tralian paper manufacturers for the pro- 
duction of mill samples, with encourag- 
ing results. 

The New Zealand Government is con- 
sidering the establishment of a paper 
industry in that country for the utiliza- 
tion of forest products, it was reported 
by the press in December. However, 
plans for the establishment of the indus- 
try still are in the preparatory stage. 


NEWSPRINT SHORTAGE IN VENEZUELA 


Apprehension has been expressed by 
Venezuelan publishers and Government 
officials over the growing shortage of 
newsprint in that country. Newspaper 
advertising and subscription rates al- 
ready have increased as a result of the 
rising costs of printing paper. Is is 
likely that the newspaper publishers will 
pool their resources in seeking new sup- 
plies, and additional quantities probably 
will be received through a Venezuelan 
Government purchasing agent. Duty- 
free entry of printing paper without 
watermarks has been extended to March 


15, 1947. 
Radio 


NUMBER OF LICENSES INCREASED, FINLAND 


At the end of August 1946, radio 
licenses in Finland numbered 545,366, an 
increase of 13,000 over those current on 
August 31, 1945, according to the Finnish 
press. 

IMPORTS AND Exports, U. K. 


Licenses to import United States radio 
receiving tubes have been procured from 
the Board of Trade in Great Britain by 
34 importers. The Federation of Anglo- 
American Importers, which obtained 
these licenses, estimates that the total 
quantity of tubes imported will amount 
to approximately 100,000 valued at about 
$35,000. 

The Federation is negotiating with the 
Board of Trade for the importation into 
the United Kingdom of radio sets. 
United States firms, if interested, should 
inform the Commodities Branch, Office 
of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, so that an effort may be 
made to have radios placed on the 
British Token Import Plan list. 

The Federation also reports that there 
is a great shortage of cathode-ray tubes 
and better-quality television sets in 
Great Britain. 

Exports of radio equipment manufac- 
tured in the United Kingdom during the 
first 9 months of 1945 and 1946 are 
shown in the accompanying table. Fig- 
ures for three-fourths of the year 1938 
are included in the table, although they 
are not strictly comparable. Imports 
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United States Tin Position Summarized—Imports From 
Far East Very Low 


Pointing out that United States imports of tin from the Far East during 
the first 9 months of 1946 amounted to 2,474 tons, only about 5 percent of 
the prewar average, the Civilian Production Administration indicated on 
January 2 that distribution controls on the metal should be maintained 
until imports from this source brought supply more closely in relation to 
demand. 

In prewar days, the Orient accounted for almost 75 percent of tin output, 
CPA said. 

Lack of skilled labor, equipment, and consumer goods accounted for its 
small output in the first three quarters of last year, the agency said, indi- 
cating that production would be slow in returning to normal. 

In a report on the United States tin position covering this 9-month period, 
CPA disclosed that tin imports from all sources amounted to 38,512 tons 
compared with 32,022 tons during the same period in 1945. Bolivia continued 
its war-attained position as the principal source of United States supply. 

Total 1946 and 1947 tin supplies will be bolstered by a “windfall” of 10,000 
tons of tin from Japan, of which 5,316 tons have already arrived here. The 
report said that this tin from Japan—after weighing, sorting, and analysis— 
will be distributed among all countries represented on the Combined Tin 
Committee. 

Tin consumption in the United States, according to the report, dropped 
to 59,005 tons, compared with 66,564 tons in the similar 1945 period. This 
decline largely reflected work stoppages in the steel and automobile industries 
early in 1946, together with cancellation of war contracts. 

Despite this drop in 1946 demand, imports of 38,512 tons and secondary 
tin recoveries of 17,861 tons were insufficient to meet the demand and 
Government stocks were depleted by 5,394 tons. 

Stocks of pig tin and tin concentrates held by the Office of Metals Reserve, 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, dropped to 62,632 tons on October 1, 
1946, from 68,026 tons at the beginning of the year. Both figures include 
12,140 tons of Treasury and Navy reserve stocks not available for allocation 
to private industry. 

Industry stocks of tin and concentrates were relatively stable during the 
period—amounting to 23,597 tons on January 1, 1946, and 23,698 on October 
1, 1946. 























into the United Kingdom during the Reexports of radio equipment imported 
same period are also shown in the table. from other countries are not included. 


TABLE 1.—United Kingdom’s Exports and Imports of Radio Equipment * 


(Quantity in number; value in pound sterling 2] 





I ae yore fg the Nine months ended September 30— 





Item | 


1945 1946 





Quantity | Value |-—— l 
| | Quantity | Value | Quantity | Value 
| | 





} 
EXPORTS | | 
; : : | 
Receiving sets and receiver chassis, complete, | | 
other than radio-phonograph combinations, | | 
excluding tubes 63,480 | 330,798 8, 187 95, 795 207,738 | 1,939, 304 
4 








Complete tubes | 1,654, 437 371, 454 1, 249, 71 592, 848 3,329, 545 | 1,019, 652 
| 
IMPORTS 
Receiving sets and receiver chassis, complete, | 
other than radio-phonograph combinations, | | 
excluding tubes 10, 148 91, 329 13, 442 | 310, 244 9, 529 | 83, 130 
Complete tubes . 10, 893 98, 034 95,109 | 783,816 | 8, 924 | 76, 248 
| | 
1 Reexports of imported equipment not included. : “ : 
21 pound sterling equaled approximately $4.88 in United States currency in 1938 and was stabilized at approximately 
$4.03 in 1940. 
3’ Three-fourths of the total 1938 exports, thus not exactly comparable to the first 9 months (ended September 30) of 1945 


and 1946. 
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Railway 
Equipment 


OPERATION OF REEQUIPPED ENGINES, 
U.S. S.R. 


A number of railroad engines in the 
U. S. S. R. have stood idle because the 
nozzles for imported Diesel engines were 
worn. To correct this condition, an 
adapter, designed by a Soviet engineer, 
makes possible the use of Soviet-built 
nozzles on the imported Diesels. 

With the aid of this device, nozzles of 
Soviet manufacture have been installed 
on a 300-horsepower Diesel, on a 575-690- 
horsepower model, and on a Japanese 
200-300 horsepower Diesel. Satisfactory 
operation of the reequipped engines is 
reported by the Soviet press. 


Shipbuilding 


ACTIVITY IN THE U.S. S. R. 


A ship-repair yard built 55 years ago 
at Chardzhou, in the Turkmen S. S. R., 
is being converted for the building of 
barges and Diesel-propelled ships for 
river navigation, the Soviet press reports. 

Five ship hulls have been completed 
and are awaiting the installation of Die- 
sel engines. Six ships and 15 barges of 
100-ton capacity were expected to be 
launched before the end of 1946, accord- 
ing to the report. 


Soap 


EXPORTS OF SOAP PROHIBITED, 
EGYPT 


Cessation of exports of soap from 
Egypt recently was ordered by the Min- 
istry of Supply, states a Cairo report. 
This action was taken in view of the 
shortage of supplies for domestic needs. 


SHORTAGE OF SOAP FATS AND OILS, CUBA 


The soap-fat shortage in Cuba has 
been so critical that the Government, in 
an attempt to relieve the situation, re- 
cently issued comprehensive regulations 
governing the distribution of domestic 
tallow. 

Because of the lack of imported fats 
and oils, Cuba’s supply of domestic tal- 
low available to the soap industry de- 
creased from a normal prewar figure of 
about 12,000,000 pounds to only about 
4,000,000 pounds in 1946. In addition, 


tallow recovery from domestic slaughter- 
houses has been low. 

The new Resclution prescribes in de- 
tail the steps which slaughterhouses, 
commission men, butchers, meat proces- 
sors, and allied firms shall take in pre- 
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paring and delivering tallow for soap 
manufacturers. All domestic tallow is to 
be used exclusively in the manufacture 
of soap, as long as the present shortage 
of soap fats continues. 


Special Products 


CEMENT PRODUCTION, MEXICO 


Cementos Mexicanos, S. A., located in 
Monterrey, Mexico, has redesigned its 
storage and mixing system for raw ma- 
terials, and production was expected to 
be resumed at peak capacity (600 tons of 
portland cement per day) by December 
1846. While the redesigning work was 
under way, production amounted to only 
350 tons daily. 

Production at the plant was retarded 
in November by the critical fuel-gas 
supply. A visiting consultant from the 
United States is assisting in attempts 
to lower the consumption of gas from 210 
cubic meters per ton of finished cement. 

All of the raw materials used by the 
plant are procured within a 50-kilometer 
radius of Monterrey. 

By mutual agreement, the cement 
manufacturers in Mexico have defined 
limits of. distribution. Except under 
Government contract, Cementos Mexi- 
canos sells only in the States of Nuevo 
Leon, Coahuila, and in one-half each of 
Zacatecas, Aguascalientes, and San Luis 
Potosi. All territorial demands are be- 
ing satisfied at present, with the excep- 
tion of that of the city of Monterrey. 

A new plant, Cementos del Norte, in 
which Cementos Mexicanos has a joint 
interest with Compania Fundidora de 
Fierro y Acero de Monterrey, is being 
completed adjacent to the former. Ce- 
mentos del Norte will receive 100 tons 
of portland cement from Cementos Mexi- 
canos and combine it in desired mixtures 
with water-quenched steel slag from 
Fundidora to produce approximately 400 
tons of slag portland cement per day. 
If fuels continue to be available, these 
plants are expected to make their sales 
territories practically self-sufficient in 
cement. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


CuBAN IMPORTS OF COTTON 


Imports of cotton yarn into Cuba dur- 
ing October 1946 amounted to 245,486 
kilograms as compared with 225,000 kil- 
ograms during September. Total im- 
ports of cotton yarn during the first 10 
months of 1946 totaled 2,124,235 kilo- 
grams. 
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CoTTon IMPORTS, CONSUMPTION, AND 
STOCKS, FRANCE 


Imports of raw cotton into France 
from August 1, 1945, to July 31, 1946, 
219 United States bales), of which 75 
totaled 286,868 metric tons (about 1,262,- 
219 United States bales), of which 175 
percent came from the United States, 13 
percent from Egypt (this included about 
3,700 metric tons of Peruvian), 8 percent 
from French colonies, and the remainder 
from India. Imports in August and Sep- 
tember totaled 18,693 tons. 

During the last half of 1945 average 
monthly consumption of raw cotton 
amounted to only about 12,000 metric 
tons. By July 1946 monthly consump- 
tion had increased to 15,444 metric tons. 

Total stocks of cotton at the end of 
September 1946 amounted to 189,217 
metric tons ‘approximately 832,554 
bales) as compared with 199,866 metric 
tons (about 879,410 bales) at the end of 
July. 

GREECE'S COTTON CROPS 


Cotton was harvested from 127,000 
acres in Greece in 1946, which was about 
32 percent less acreage than the average 
of the five prewar years 1936-40. The 
yield from the 1946 acreage, according 
to final estimates, was 10,000 tons of 
lint, which, it is said, will supply about 
40 percent of Greek cotton requirements 
during 1947. 

The quality was reported to be good; 
about 75 percent of the crop was ex- 
pected to grade between strict middling 
and good middling and the staple of the 
fiber to measure between fifteen-six- 
teenth of an inch and 1%, inches. 


OPERATIONS IN HUNGARIAN INDUSTRY 


Since the war, Hungary’s cotton-tex- 
tile industry has made satisfactory 
progress toward recovery. Spinning 
mills are gradually increasing produc- 
tion, but the yarn output is inadequate 
for the existing weaving equipment. 

At the beginning of November 1946, 
220,000 spindles were in operation, con- 
suming approximately 1,500,000 kilo- 
grams of cotton per month. A 10-per- 
cent increase in production was expected 
shortly, but labor shortages were still im- 
pending operations. Before the war, 
320,000 spindles were in operation. 

Under the U. S. S. R.-Hungarian trade 
agreement the U. S. S. R. is to receive 
about 70,000,000 yards of cotton cloth and 
6,600,000 pounds of yarn, in return for 
66,000,000 pounds of raw cotton and 
1,760,000 pounds of wool. 

The cotton section of the trade agree- 
ment is scheduled to terminate on June 
30, 1947, and the finished material is to 
be completed and shipped by that date. 
Production rates in November 1946, how- 
ever, indicated that the work might not 
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be completed before October 1947. The 
industry has changed from a 24-hour, 
6-day week to a 24-hour, 7-day week. 

A ruling by the Economic High Coun- 
cil, directing mill operations, allocates 30 
percent of total output of cotton mills 
for domestic consumption and the bal- 
ance for export to the U.S.S. R. 

Prior to the war, Hungary consumed 
about 50,000,000 pounds of cotton, prac- 
tically all for the domestic market. 


SITUATION IN SPAIN 


Spain’s 1946 cotton crop is estimated 
at from 28,000 to 30,000 bales. 

During October 1946 imports of raw 
cotton into the port of Barcelona 
amounted to 9,872,843 kilograms, making 
a total of 63,675,050 kilograms for the 
first 10 months of 1946. 

Operations in the spinning mills de- 
clined in October, weekly activity averag- 
ing 5 days of two shifts as compared with 
6 daysin September. Twenty percent of 
the weaving mills operated 2 days a week 
with one shift; 60 percent, 3 days, one 
shift; and the remainder closed down 
owing to lack of cotton. 


Wool and Products 


Raw Woo. IMPORTED FOR BRITISH ZONE OF 
GERMANY 


Imports of raw wool into Bremen 
(Germany) for the British zone of occu- 
pation during the period May 1945 to 
September 1946 totaled 12,000 tons, ac- 
cording to data published by the Wool 
Import Office, Bremen. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
CANADIAN FLAX PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Graded scutched flax amounting to 937 
tons and 1,874 short tons of tow will be 
produced in Canada in 1946-47 from an 
estimated planted area of 15,761 acres, 
according to preliminary estimates. In 
comparison, 985 short tons of flax, 1,521 
short tons of tow, and 650 short tons of 
green tow were produced during the 
1945-46 processing year. 

Total Canadian exports of flax fiber 
and tow during 1945-46 amounted to 
3,642 tons as compared with 3,375 tons 
in 1944-45. Exports to the United States 
consisted principally of tow (1,852 tons) 
and nearly tripled 194445 exports (646 
tons). Shipments to the United King- 
dom decreased nearly 45 percent during 
1945-46 (1,476 tons) compared with the 
1944-45 period (2,674 tons). 


KAPOK EXPORTS, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Shipments of kapok from the Domini- 
can Republic during the first 10 month 
of 1946 totaled 78,751 kilograms, as com- 
pared with 53,954 kilograms in the cor- 
responding period of 1945. 
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CONDITIONS IN LINEN INDUSTRY, U. K. 


The Northern Ireland (U. K.) 1946 
flax crop, from 35,778 acres (provisional) , 
is expected to approximate 4,500 long 
tons of fiber as compared with 14,200 tons 
in 1945 and 19,200 tons in 1944. Harvests 
from other areas in the United Kingdom 
probably will bring the 1946 total to 6,625 
tons of fiber. 

Among recent developments in the in- 
dustry in Northern Ireland have been the 
formation of a linen council, or working 
party, through which the government 
and the industry work together in for- 
mulating trade policies, and the intro- 
duction of a 45-hour week in the indus- 
try’s spinning and weaving sections. 

Total flax imports into the United 
Kingdom during the first 9 months of 
1946, amounting to 15,594 tons, were less 
than those in the like periods of 1945 and 
1938—18,861 and 41,958 tons, respectively. 
Belgium, Eire, and Australia were the 
principal sources. 

Consumption of flax and tow in the 
United Kingdom during the first 9 
months of 1946 has been estimated at 
27,360 tons. 

The United Kingdom exported during 
the first 9 months of 1946 linen and hemp 
manufactures valued at £9,651,938 com- 
pared with £4,108,521 in the like period 
of 1938. Piece goods comprised 61 per- 
cent, finished thread 10 percent, hand- 
kerchiefs 7 percent, and table damask 
linen 7 percent. The United States re- 
ceived 12,054,000 square yards (45 per- 
cent) of the 27,006,000 square yards of 
piece goods and 70 percent of the damask 
table linen. 


Wearing Apparel 
OLD-CLOTHING TRADE, CANTON, CHINA 


The old-clothing trade is of considera- 
ble commercial importance in Canton, 
China, and the demand for this class of 
goods at present is far in excess of supply. 

In prewar years, supplies were ac- 
quired through pawn shops, old-clothing 
dealers buying unredeemed pledges in 
wholesale lots. Progressive devaluation 
of the Chinese National currency, how- 
ever, has tended to break up the loan 
business, and dealers now are operating 
on a piece-meal basis, buying and selling 
at strictly retail. 

Potentially, the Canton market for old 
clothing is practically unlimited. It 
serves not only the Kwangtung Province, 
with a population of 30,000,000, but the 
areas traversed by the North and West 
Rivers which reach an additional 30,- 
000,000 persons. 

Large quantities of old clothing are 
urgently needed. Surplus old wool army 
blankets are now being used for making 
overcoats and boys’ suits, and used 
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clothing of a more durable quality is 
literally snatched up by the dealers. 
The garments are ripped apart, and the 
cloth is reversed for making into so- 
called new garments. 


Exports OF HATS, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Exports of cana straw hats from the 
Dominican Republic during the first 10 
months of 1946 amounted to only 84,435 
units, a decrease of nearly 80 percent 
from shipments during the like period of 
1945, which amounted to 410,647 units. 


HOSIERY PRODUCTION, U. K. 


Pure-silk stockings, as well as those of 
silk and rayon, recently were specified 
under the United Kingdom Utility Plan, 
according to a foreign-trade publication. 
The release provides for 20 styles—12 
full-fashioned and 8 seamless. Produc- 
tion of stockings is said to have begun 
and business to have been booked at 
open prices. 

The specifications call for cotton welts 
in 80/2 and 100/2 counts. In order that 
fine cotton yarns will be available for 
this purpose, the necessary supplies will 
have to be diverted from other textile 
production. 





Soviet Geological Surveys 
In the Arctic 


A Soviet-designed magnetometer is re- 
ported by the Soviet press to be in use 
for special geological and mineralogical 
surveys in the shallow waters of the 
Kara Sea. Installed in a plane, the 
magnetometer registers the presence of 
minerals in areas over which the plane 
passes. 

In an expedition sponsored by the So- 
veit Arctic Institute more than 20,000 
kilometers of the Arctc area reportedly 
have been covered by the magnetometer. 





Chinese Vessel Arrives in 
Bangkok To Ship Rice Back 


A new page in the history of Chinese 
navigation was written with the arrival 
at Bangkok, Siam, on January 1 of the 
S. S. Hai Lieh, the first Chinese ocean- 
going vessel to enter Siamese waters. 
The 49-year old skipper, Chang Pei-lieh, 
brought the ship in safely, completing 
the Shanghai-Bangkok voyage in eight 
days, says the Chinese News Service. 

The Hai Lieh is one of the China Mer- 
chants’ Steam Navigation Co. ships es- 
pecially dispatched to Bangkok to loaa 
more than 7,000 tons of Siamese rice 
which forms the first installment of a 
total of 30,000 tons purchased by the 
Chinese Government. 
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Prepared in Transportation and Communications Division, Office of International Trade 


Bolivian Government Acts 


To Finish Railroad Project 


As a result of a publicly endorsed pro- 
posal to reconsider the La Paz—Beni 
Railroad project, the Bolivian Govern- 
ment has taken specific action by au- 
thorizing renewal of its construction. 
In this connection, the Junta has ap- 
pointed a committee to carry the project 
to completion. 

The present undertaking will begin at 
Estacion Ingeniero Tejada, the termina- 
tion point of the project begun in 1915 
and stopped in 1925—which is approxi- 
mately 53 kilometers outside La Paz in 
the Yungas area. From Estacion In- 
geniero Tejada, the road will run to 
Coroico, then north along the Coroico 
River until it reaches the Beni River, and 
thence along that River to Rurrena- 
baque, a distance of approximately 400 
kilometers. 

The road will be a single-track line of 
standard Bolivian gage of 1 meter with 
occasional sidings. Preliminary survey 
work, scheduled to start in late Decem- 
ber 1946, is to continue during the rainy 
season so that actual construction on the 
first 53 kilometers may begin about the 
middie of Avril 1947. It is expected that 
these 53 kilometers will be completed 
about October 1948. 

The La Paz-Beni project is one in 
which Boliva has been interested for a 
long time. Since 1925 the railroad has 
operated over the present small section, 
hauling wood to La Paz from the vicinity 
of its farthest points, and carrying pas- 
sengers. Its schedule, however, has been 
reduced to a single service about once a 
month. The railroad is in need of rolling 
equipment, repair parts for its stock, and 
repair of its railway line. 

The cost of the railroad has been fixed 
at approximately 930,000,090 bolivianos, 
or US$22,000,000. Actual construction 
costs are calculated on the basis of 
US$50,000 per kilometer, or a total of 
US$20,000,000, and initial expenditure 
for rolling stock is fixed at US$2,000,000. 

The Government has decreed the set- 
ting aside of certain percentages of 
existing taxes collected on a wide range 
of commodities for use in the construc- 
tion of the railroad. The Director Gen- 


eral of Public Works estimates that this 
source will net the project 68,000,000 
bolivianos annually. A sum of 27,178,000 


bolivianos, from the fund for financing 
the 400th anniversary of La Paz, 
has already been turned over to the 
committee. 

According to the Minister of Public 
Works, progress will depend on the 
finances available. In this connection, 
the President of the Bolivian Develop- 
ment Corporation, Mr. Guillermo 
Gutierrez, is now in Washington, and is 
reportedly presenting to the Export- 
Import Bank a request of the Bolivian 
Government for additional funds with 
which to speed the railroad project. 


Belgian Railroad To Float 
Loan for Its Rehabilitation 


A Belgian decree of November 30 
authorizes the Société Nationale des 
Chemins de Fer Belges to float a loan up 
to a total of 3,000,000,000 francs for the 
purpose of replenishing its rolling stock 
and replacing war-damaged equipment. 

Interest and amortization charges on 
the loan will be carried by the Belgian 
Government, according to the American 
Embassy at Brussels, Belgium. 


Facts on Nationalizing 
U. K.’s Inland Transport 


Legislation to nationalize the inland 
transport system of the United Kingdom 
was introduced in the House of Com- 
mons as the Transport Bill. The Gov- 
ernment’s proposals affect 60 railway 
undertakings with 52,000 miles of single 
track, nearly 600,000 freight cars, 460 
miles of railway-owned navigable canals, 
1,640 miles of other navigable canals, 
200,000 road-haulage firms operating 
nearly 450,000 vehicles, and nearly 5,000 
operators of conveyances, such as 
busses, trolley busses, controlling nearly 
53,000 vehicles. Exceptions include road 
transport firms operating distances less 
than 40 miles. 

It is estimated that the value of Brit- 
ish Transport stock to be issued in com- 
pensation to the existing owners of rail- 
way and canal undertakings alone, in- 
cluding the London Passenger Transport 
Board, will be £1,065,000,000. 

The bill, effective January 1, 1948, con- 
tains 127 clauses and 13 schedules. It 
calls for the establishment of a British 
Transport Commission. 


New Thermo-Electric Plant 
To Serve Sonora, Mexico 


The new 25,000-kilowatt thermo-elec- 
tric plant to be built at Guaymas, Sonora, 
Mexico, will be located at shoreside in 
Guaymas harbor. This location was 
selected because of these advantages: 
(1) As the system will be oil-fired, the 
fuel can be transported directly to the 
plant by water; and (2) the site is rela- 
tively convenient to the area that will be 
served. 

The plant will consist of two 12,500- 
kilowatt turbo-generators with boilers, 
and complete modern equipment. 

Plans are being made for a high-ten- 
sion transmission network to reach from 
Guaymas north to Hermosillo, east 
nearly to Soyapa, and south to Ciudad 
Obregon, all in the State of Sonora. The 
ultimate aim of this transmission net- 
work is to reach the principal consuming 
regions in the central and southern sec- 
tions of Sonora, and extend nearly as 
far south as Huatabampo. This will in- 
volve the purchase and installation of 
necessary high-tension sub-stations and 
intermediate and low-tension distribu- 
tion equipment. 

The complete power system will be built 
under the Mexican Federal Electricity 
Commission. Definite plans for the 
power station itself are now being made 
by the Mexican engineering firm of 
Palomino y Mora, under the general 
direction of the Commission. 

When details are available on possible 
opportunities for American firms to par- 
ticipate in this project, they will be pub- 
lished in the New World Trade Leads 
section of this magazine. 


Near East Countries To 
Confer on Rail Matters 


A railroad conference between the var- 
ious Near East countries interested in the 
establishment of a direct railway line be- 
tween Turkey and Egypt is scheduled to 
be held in Cairo during the month of 
February 1947. Invitations have been 
sent out by the Egyptian State Railways 
to Palestine, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, and 
Turkey to send their respective repre- 
sentatives. Subjects on the agenda of 
the conference are reported to be the 
exchange of railway freight cars between 
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the various countries, tariff rates, and 
the resumption of that part of the 
Orient-Express between Turkey and 
Egypt. 


Electricity Demand Exceeds 
Upped Output in Chile 


The Chilean Central Statistical Bu- 
reau states that Chile’s production of 
electrical energy during the first 7 
months 6f 1946 amounted to 562,665,406 
kilowatt-hours—which was 54,113,432 
kilowatt-hours, or 10.6 percent, more 
than the total produced during the cor- 
responding period of 1945. 

Despite this general increase in pro- 
duction, the rapidly rising demand for 
electrical energy, for both industrial and 
domestic purposes, presents a serious 
problem to the producers, particularly in 
the central zone. Authorized persons in 
close contact with the industry believe it 
will be difficult to meet this demand fully 
until the new hydroelectric plant at 
Sauzal starts operation. 


Gas Fuel To Be Manufactured 
In San Jose, Guatemala 


The establishment of a butane manu- 
facturing and bottling plant at San Jose 
is included in the Guatemalan petroleum 
contract with a United States oil com- 
pany. The installation will introduce 
gas fuel for industrial and domestic pur- 
poses for the first time in Guatemala. 
The company has on display in its 
Guatemalan offices stoves, cylinders, and 
other equipment using gas. The scarcity 
of electric power and the increasingly 
high fuel-wood costs favor the accept- 
ance and use of gas in that country, ac- 
cording to advice from the American 
Embassy in Guatemala. 


Manchester Liners, Ltd. 
Building New Cargo Ship 


The vessel Manchester Regiment was 
launched from the Blythswood Ship- 
building Co.’s yard at Scotstoun, Scot- 
land, on October 16, 1946. The vessel is 
being built to the order of Manchester 
Liners, Ltd., Manchester, England, and 
will operate in the company’s Manches- 
ter, Liverpool, and North Atlantic serv- 
ice. 

The Manchester Regiment dimensions 
are about 440 feet by 58 feet by 38 feet 
6 inches to the upper deck. It has two 
complete decks and a long bridge and 
forecastle; is well equipped for the quick 
handling of cargo, having 12 powerful 
cargo winches operating steel derricks, 
in addition to a heavy derrick for 30-ton 
lifts. 


TRANSPORT, UTILITIES, AND COMMUNICATIONS 


The hull is arranged for the carriage 
of live cattle, and permanent stalls are 
fitted throughout the upper “ ’tween 
decks” and in the bridge and forecastle 
spaces, which are specially ventilated. 
There is also a refrigerated cargo space 
in the ’tween decks of 20,000 cubic feet 
capacity. 

Accommodations are arranged on the 
bridge for the officers. Firemen and sea- 
men will also have quarters in the bridge 
space, while cattlemen will occupy the 
aft section of the second deck. A lim- 
ited number of first-class passengers will 
be accommodated on the bridge deck. 
Other comforts include a large dining 
room, smokeroom, and lounge. 


Italy’s October Power 
Output Gains in All Zones 


Italian electric-power production in 
October 1946 was 25.19 percent greater 
than during the same month in 1945. 

The Central Zone of Italy and, to a 
slightly lesser extent, the Southern Zone 
have not made much progress in return- 
ing to prewar levels of production. In 
the industrially important Northern 
Zone electric-power production in Octo- 
ber 1946 even exceeded the high level of 
October 1941, but in Southern Italy pro- 
duction was more than 40 percent below 
the average for October 1941. 

The following is a statistical compari- 
son of the production of electric energy 
in the various parts of Italy for the 
month of October, 1945 and 1946: 


Klectric-Energy Production, Italy 


[In millions of kilowatt-hours] 





Item October | October 


1945 1946 
Hydroelectric production 
Northern Italy 922, 666 | 1, 166, 831 
Central Italy 98, 425 83, 838 
Southern Italy 83, 948 81, 788 
Islands 7, 815 7,919 
Total 1, 112,854 1, 340, 376 
Thermoelectric production: 
Northern Italy 625 28, 068 
Central Italy 10, 742 28, 983 
Southern Italy 5, 642 13, 600 
Islands 17, 127 24, 926 
Total 34, 136 95, 577 
Total production 
Northern Italy 923, 291 | 1, 194, 899 
Central Italy 109, 167 112, 821 
Southern Italy 89, 590 95, 388 
Islands ; 24, 942 32, 845 


Total 1, 146, 990 | 1, 435, 953 





Finnish Law on Use of 
Waterfalls up for Change 


A bill was recently signed by President 
Paasikivi, of Finland, for submission to 
the Diet, calling for legislation to amend 
the present law relating to waterfalls and 
rapids, which law obstructs the use of 
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waterfalls for power purposes. As an 
example, under the existing law, a power 
station cannot be built on a waterfall if 
the construction and damming of the 
water in that connection prevents the 
use of another waterfall for power-gen- 
erating purposes. Thus the owner of an 
insignificant power plant in the same 
water-flow system can prevent the con- 
struction of a much more important 
power station, if he so desires. 


Mexico Has Ambitious Plans 
For Completing Roads in ’47 


During 1947 the new Government of 
Mexico proposes to complete a large part 
of the most important of the planned 
highways. In this connection, preferen- 
tial attention wil! be given to the road 
between Nogales and Guaymas, Sonora, 
because of the increased commercial and 
tourist revenue to be derived from it. 
At present only 60 kilometers of the road 
are paved south of Nogales. When com- 
pleted it will measure 450 kilometers. 

Included in the general plans of high- 
ways is one across the heart of the coun- 
try from Ciudad Juarez, Chihuahua, to 
Mexico City. It is estimated that the 
500-kilometer section between Chi- 
huahua and Torreon will be completed 
within the year, and the remaining sec- 
tion from Torreon to Mexico City should 
be completed within 2 years. 

With the construction of this highway, 
Mexico wili have two arterial highways, 
the Mexico City-Ciudad Juarez highway, 
and the Mexico City-Laredo highway. 
These two great arteries will, in turn, be 
connected by the existing road from 
Monterrey to Saltillo and Torreon. 

The Mexicon Government also plans 
to push the construction of a highway 
between Guadaljara and Mazatlan, 
which is considered a particularly diffi- 
cult and daring undertaking from an 
engineering point of view. Through this 
section, direct communication will be es- 
tablished with the west and with the 
United States at Nogales. According to 
the American Embassy in Mexico, the 
road should be completed by January 1, 
1949. 


British Marine Industries 
Have Huge Export Orders 


The marine engineering and shipbuild- 
ing industries in the United Kingdom 
now have export orders on hand reliably 
valued at £50,000,000. Thus sound rea- 
son exists for regarding Britain as the 
world’s leading marine engineering 
and shipbuilding country. However, the 
British marine industries are not work- 
ing to full capacity. While it is difficult 
to account for the lack of a 100-percent 
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output in Great Britain, the amount of 
existing orders comprises one of the 
principal means of raising the general 
standard of living. 


Industrial Power Consumers in 
Guatemala Are Curbed 


An electric-power shortage—caused 
by the nonreceipt of new equipment in 
Guatemala since the beginning of the 
war as well as to the below-normal rain- 
fall—forced the electric company in 
Guatemala City to forbid the use of elec- 
tric power by industrial consumers be- 
tween the hours of 5 and 10 p. m. daily, 
effective November 18. It is anticipated 
that the order will remain in force ap- 
proximately 1 year, when it is expected 
the power plant being constructed at 
Lake Amatitlan will be in service. Nearly 
300 firms are affected by this order. Ex- 
cluded, however, are refrigeration plants 
and other enterprises directly serving the 
public. 


National Airlines Open 
Tampa-Miami-Habana Route 


A new service between Tampa, Miami, 
and Habana was recently inaugurated by 
National Airlines, Inc. The schedule 
began with the departure from Miami 
of one DC-4 plane at 8:15 a. m., arriving 
in Habana at 9:33 a. m., departing at 
10 a. m. and arriving at Tampa at 11:45 
a.m. The same plane departed from 
Tampa at 12:45 p. m. and arrived at 
Newark at 5:40 p. m., thus completing 
the Miami-Habana-Newark route. 

At the same time a similar DC-4 flight 
left Newark at 8:30 a. m. It arrived 
at Tampa at 1:25 p. m., left Tampa at 
2 p. m. and reached Habana at 3:45 
p. m. At 4:15 p. m. this plane left 
Habana, arriving at Miami at 5:33 p. m., 
thus making connections with the 
already established Miami-Newark serv- 
ice. This schedule will be maintained 
daily. 

In addition, National Airlines, Inc., 
will add another flight on the following 
schedule: A plane will leave Miami ai 
1 p. m. for Habana, departing at 2:45 
p. m. for Miami where it will arrive at 
4p.m. It will then leave Miami at 5 
p. m. and arrive at Newark at 10:30 p. m. 


China’s “Central Air Transport” 
Authorizes Two New Routes 


The Central Air Transport Corporation 
of China authorized two new air routes, 
the first between Shanghai, Foochow, 
Nanchang and Hankow, and the second 
to link Shanghai, Foochow, Amoy, Tai- 
nan, and Taipei. 
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The Shanghai-Taipei flight will have 
stop-overs at Foochow, Amoy, and Tai- 
nan, while on the return trip there will 
be only one stop at Foochow, where con- 
nection will be made with Shanghai- 
Hankow planes. 

Passenger fares from Shanghai to 
Hankow are US$683.58 and from Shang- 
hai to Taipei, $732.84, at the rate of ex- 
change of CN$3,350 to US$1. 

The new CATC line from Shanghai to 
Taipei will parallel the China National 
Aviation Corporation passenger line in- 
augurated on November 20, 1946. Thus 
the new service will be in direct competi- 
tion with the older line. 


New Muiami-Buenos Aires 
Flight Schedule Announced 


On December 16, 1946, a through 
service was inaugurated between Miami 
and Buenos Aires via the West Coast. 

The Miami-Buenos Aires flight using 
DC-4’s leaves Miami at midnight, ar- 
riving at Balboa at 6:30 a. m., where it 
connects with the Panagra DC-4 leaving 
at 8 a. m. and arriving in Lima at 4:30 
p. m. The Pan-American DC-4 then 
leaves Lima at midnight, giving the pas- 
sengers about 6 hours in downtown Lima, 
and arrives in Santiago at 9:15 the fol- 
lowing morning. The same DC-4 leaves 
Santiago at 10:15 a. m. and arrives in 
Buenos Aires at 2:45 that afternoon. 

The return trip from Buenos Aires 
northward starts at 6:15 a. m., arrives 
in Santiago at 11:15 a. m., leaves that 
city at 12:15 p. m., and arrives in Lima 
at 7:45 p.m. This plane leaves Lima at 
8:45 p. m. and arrives in Balboa at 5:15 
a. m., connecting with the Pan-Amer- 
ican’s departure at 6:15 a. m. and ar- 
riving in Miami at 12:30 p. m. 

This new Miami-Buenos Aires sched- 
ule of through DC-4 service provides 
39-hour service south-bound and a little 
more than 28 hours north-bound. 


Venezuela Takes Steps 
To Improve Its Railways 


On December 16 the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment took action, under the terms of 
Decree No. 455, to place at the disposal of 
the State Railways Administration the 
sum of 6,000,000 bolivares so that the 
Administration could improve the oper- 
ation of the four railways under its juris- 
diction and also acquire from abroad 
new and badly needed railway equipment. 
The funds transferred have their origin 
in monies (7,500,000 bolivares in all) 
which the Venezuelan Government de- 
posited in a blocked account in the Banco 
Central in June 1945. This deposit 
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(Continued from p. 21) 


latter part of the month some 30,000 tons 
of cargo were so diverted. In the mean- 
time, stevedoring and trucking service 
at La Guaira are on a 24-hour basis in 
an effort to keep the port clear. At the 
close of December the congestion still 
was cause for serious concern. 

The Greater Colombian Merchant 
Marine announced the acquisition of a 
total of 9 cargo ships in the United 
States and expressed hope that opera- 
tions would commence during the first 
quarter of 1947. 

The Venezuelan Trade Mission which 
went to Brazil and Argentina returned 
during December, and, according to un- 
official comment, there is the possibility 
of arrangements being concluded with 
the latter country to insure Venezuela a 
larger supply of animal fats and meat 
products. 

A Swedish commercial mission arrived 
in Venezuela at the close of December. 
Venezuela recently placed a large order 
for telephone equipment in Sweden, and 
hopes have been expressed of develop- 
ing a reciprocal market for Venezuelan 
coffee and cacao in that country. 

In an effort to counteract the rising 
cost of living the Government decreed 
tariff reductions on frozen fruits and 
vegetables, frozen and_ refrigerated 
meats, and a wide range of semifabri- 
cated and manufactured articles of 
aluminum. Duty-free entry was granted 
to imports of preparations for destroying 
weeds, and the reduction on portland 
cement was continued. A proposal to re- 
store in part the duties on truck tires 
remains under consideration. Consider- 
able agitation has been expressed in local 
circles for a revision of existing regu- 
lations to require periodic registration 
of pharmaceutical specialties. 





represented compensation for the expro- 
priation by the Government of the 
reportedly German-owned Gran Ferro- 
carril de Venezuela. The recent decree 
indicates that the transfer is provisional 
pending the final adjudication of the 
ownership of the Gran Ferrocarril de 
Venezuela. 

The transfer of these funds, although 
provisional, places in the hands of the 
State Railways Administration ample 
means to purchase new rolling stock and 
other equipment needed to rehabilitate 
the Venezuelan railways. It is under- 
stood that quotations are being received 
from American railway-equipment sup- 
pliers tc provide the materials desired. 
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Trade-Mark Applications 


A JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL 


Guatemala.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 


published in the Diario Oficial. 


Opposi- 


tion must be filed within 40 days from the 
date of first publication: 





lrade-mark 


Avicap 
Protolysate 
DDT Geigy 
Textron 
Vibasica 
Neocid 
Gesarol 
Gyron 
Carioca 
Fixia 
Universai 
Vi-Grans 
6-12 

Dan River 
Rivercool 
CCS 
Nepro 
Solv-X 


ty 


Date of 


Class No. and product publi- 
eation 
Pharmaceuticals Dec. 2 
do Dec. 5 
Insecticides Dec 6 
Handbags, ete Do 
Pharmaceuticals Do 
do Do. 
do Dec 7 
Insecticides Do 
Alcoholic beverages Do 
Poilet preparations Do 
Motion picture films Do 
Vitamin preparations Do 
Insecticides Dee. 10 
Sheeting Dee, 13 
Rayon textiles Do 
Crown corks Do 
Cork disks Do 
Solvent Do 





Brazil.—Notice of applications for ‘reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 


was published in the Diario Oficial. 


Op- 


position must be filed within 60 days from 
date of publication: 





Pall Mal 
Novelty 


( nevox 


irgatan 
Irgalit 
Pulmoamina 
Infecsan 
Descalcinol 
Self-Lux Pat 
entead 
Crack 
Charmeuse 
Liss 
Ouro 
Hepatolaxina 
Excelsior 
Pompeia 
California 


Perglina 


Nupercal 
Botrofarma 
Fine Bourbon 
Douglas 


Aa- 


Date of 
Class No. and Product public 
tion 
94 
44-——Tobacco Dec 
1i—Cutlery Do 
8 —Motion-picture equip- Do 
ment 
| -Chemical substances Do 
do Do 
Pharmaceutical product Do 
do Do 
1—C hemical salt Do 
11-- Foodstuff Do 
& —-Scientific instruments Do 
is-— Perfume Do 
do Do 
do Do 
}—Pharmaceutical product Do 
&— Matches Lec 
&—Scientifie instrument Do 
S--Icebox Do 
!- Pharmaceutical product Do 
Footwear Do 
Pharmaceutical product Do 
s— Scientific instrument Dex 
Shirts, neckties, et Do 
rT Do 
Office supplic Deo 
do Do 
12 Wines, liquors, ete Do 
i Knives, forks, ete 1) 
2— Insecticide Do 
s Scientific instrument Deo 
;—Liquid and lid soa ay 
ete 
41— Animal foodstuffs 1) 
41—-Complementary food 1) 
2 Vehicles of all kind 1) 
i Motor accessories 1) 
21— Vehick f all kind DD 
do Do 
Motors and acces Do 
iS—- Perfumes Do 
Industrial machines Do 
5—Unwrought metals Do 
21—-Vehicles of all kinds Do 
10--Surgical instruments Do 
6—Industrial machinery Do 
S—Scientifie instruments Do 
7—Agricultural machinery Do 
$+ Pharmaceutical product Do 
do Do 
12 Brandies Dee 
7— Mat of plastic fiber Do 








Date of 


Trade-mark Class No. and Product | publica- 
| tion 
1946 
Minister 36— Wearing apparel | Dec. 14 
Cetest 3—Pharmaceutical prepara- | Do. 
tion. 
York 36—Stockings | Do. 
Anemotest 3—Pharmaceutical prepara- Do. 
tion. 
Keeper 42— Wines | Do. 
Anapyl ..| 10—Pharmaceutical prepa- | Do. 
ration. 
Plastic 36-——W earing apparel Do. 
Gilda 8—Hair-dressing equipment Do. 
Benzochlory! 3—Pharmaceutical product__| Do. 
2—Veterinary products Do. 
Americantex 23—Textiles in general | Do. 
Total 46— Matches, candles, soap__| Do. 
Baby 19— Domestic fowlandeggs..| Do 
Orson 36— Men's underwear. Do. 





Panama.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registrations were pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial on the dates 
noted. Opposition must be made within 
90 days from the date of publication: 





Date of 
Publi- 
cation 


Trade-mark Commodity 


| 1946 
Grigri Perfumes Oct. 28 
Velon Rosin, plasties, ete Do. 
Bathasweet Bath bubbles, talcum Do. 
powder, etc. 
Zibeline Cosmetics, creams, etc Do. 
Perrier Mineral waters, car- Do 
bonated beverages. 
Kodalk Chemical products for | Nov. 1 
photography 
Lord Frederick Men’s and women’s Do. 
clothing 
Arci Nonalcoholic bever- Do. 
ages. 
Vi-Grans Vitamin products Do. 
Futur Perfumes Nov. 7 
Moment Supreme do Nov. 11 
Fixia Mascara Do. 
Amour Amout Perfumes and other Do. 
toilet articles 
Dad's Old Fashioned Root beer Do. 
Sprague Meter Gas meters, pressure Do. 
meters 
RCA Motion-picture equip- Do 
ment 
Kardex Filing systems, ete Do. 
Early American, | Perfumes and other Do 
Friendship’s Gar- toilet articles 
den. 
Colony-Jean Patou do Do. 
Paris 
Shulton’s Soap ind shaving Do. 
cream 
Heartbeat Perfumes, cologne, tal- Do. 
cum, 
Leigh Beauty preparations, Do. 
dentifrices, ete 
Noisless lypewriters Do. 
Bellows Scotch whisky Do. 
Jean Patou Perfumes Do 
lextron Textile covering for Nov. 14 
protection of men’s 
suits while hanging. 
Fergon Medicinal tonic Do 
Johnson's Electric floor cleaners Do. 
Webrib Steel bars for reinfore Do. 
ing concrete 
Poetic Dream Beauty preparations Do 
Sterling Silverware Do. 
Menticol Lotion Novy. 18 
loy Perfumes Do. 
Le Roi Soleil do Do. 
Lady Louise Clothing, shoes, gloves, Do. 
ei 
Arsi Nonalcoholic bever- Do 
ages 
Hershey's Chocolate, cocoa, ete Do 
Kardex Index cards, filing, ete Do 
Gorham Sterling silverware Nov. 21 
Optimus Stoves, kerosene, aleco- Do 
hol, ete 
Brass Bridgeport Insecticides Do. 
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Spain.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Boletin de la 
Propiedad Industrial of December 1, 1946. 
Opposition must be filed before January 
31, 1947: 





| 





Date of 
Trade-mark Product publica” 
tion 
1946 
Vanileo ..| Essential oils ee ak 
Tebo es hy ARE Re Rr, | Do. 
Vulcacement._-| Glue for leather___________-- |’ De. 
Digitol ..| Chemicals for veterinary l.. De 
| _ purposes. 
Ceresan | Medicinal products, vac-| Do. 
| cines, ete. 
Salicidol '] | 
Salicon Chemicals ate | Do. 
Salicylos —_ { 
Protela 8S B | 
Protenzamyl___|>_...do___-- ’ Do. 
Protex : | | 
Hydrolene | Chemicals (disinfectant)....| Do. 
Z-L Medicinal soap-......._..-- Do. 
Satin ..| Perfumery -.--_-_- atest Do. 
Rex Radio receiving sets, ete _- Do. 
Hercules | Came : Do. 
Alergene | Chemical products-_-_----_--- Do. 
ee n-Thia- | Medicinal products. -._---- Do. 
zoie,. 
Wallbro Thermometers, syringes... . Do. 
Photoscope -- Photographic apparatus Do. 
Kilflame ..| Fire extinguishers __--- Do. 
Supertex | Wheels, gears, plastic articles Do. 
Megohmer Not indicated ______- <a Do. 
Persol Edible oils and fats, soaps._.| Do, 
hag 
a he Jranges, citrus fruits Do. 
Albatross 


Books, booklets, magazines.| Do. 
| 








Argentine Five- 
Year Plan Envisages 
Broad Progress 


(Continued from p. 6) 


made available to immigrants at not 
more than 2-percent interest, with amor- 
tization as low as 1 percent, according to 
the proposed legislation. 


SocraL INSURANCE 


One of the bills is concerned with 
social insurance. The proposal requires 
that a complete social-insurance plan, 
covering the entire population, be sub- 
mitted to Congress within 10 months, 
and outlines the general principles to be 
followed. 

LABOR COURTS 


According to one of the bills, labor 
courts, instituted under the preceding 
administration, are to be placed entirely 
under national jurisdiction. 


OTHER MEASURES 


Other measures deal with the reor- 
ganization of various Government agen- 
cies, rural leases, agricultural experi- 
mentation program, extension of the 
franchise to women, and a general ex- 
pansion of educational facilities. De- 
tails of the measures are as yet frag- 
mentary. 
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CSREES 


(Developments communicated to Ex- 
porters’ Service Section up to Monday, 
January 13, 1947.) 


The Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce has issued the 
following Current Export Bulletins: 


No. 388—Current Export Bulletin No. 
388, January 8, 1947 


I. Use of Export Licenses 


A. Exportations under the limited produc- 
tion license, limited distribution license, con- 
solidated license, and individual license may 
be made only for the account of the licensee. 
Except when the corporation, partnership, or 
individual, who is in fact the exporter, is 
not subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States (see Comprehensive Export Schedule 
No. 22, item 7, paragraph c, page 37), expor- 
tations made under any type of export li- 
cense for an account other than that of the 
licensee are illegal. 

B. Transfers of export licenses to permit 
export shipment for an account other than 
that of the licensee may be effected only in 
accordance with the procedure set forth in 
Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 22, item 
25, page 42, as amended in Current Export 
Bulletin 386.* This procedure applies to the 
limited production license, limited distribu- 
tion license, and consolidated license, as well 
as the individual license (including BLT 
license) . 


II. British Token Import Plan—1947 


[See special department elsewhere in this 
magazine, and see also page 8 of the 
December 28 ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. |] 


III. Revisions in the Positive list. 


Deletions.—Effective immediately, the fol- 
lowing commodities are removed from the 
Positive List of Commodities requiring vali- 
dated licenses for export and placed on gen- 
eral license for exportation to all destinations 
in Group K. 


Dept. of 
Commerce 
Schedule 
B No. Commodity 
Rubber (Natural, Allied Gums, & 
Synthetic) & Manufactures: 
Automobile casings (include re- 
treaded tires & used casings, 
averaging $2.00 & over each) 
(report used casings averaging 
less than $2.00 each in 
201200) : 


206000 Truck & bus casings? 
206300 Automobile inner tubes (including 
truck and bus) 
Other casings and inner tubes: 
206400 Earthmover 
206400 Excavator 
206400 Grader 
206400 Off-the-road 
206400 Tractor 


* FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, January 4. 
1947. 

1Other automobile casings, Schedule B 
No. 206200, remain on the Positive List. 
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Dept. of 

Commerce 

Schedule 

B No. 
Cotton Manufactures: 
Cotton cloth (gray), medium & 
coarse yarn fabrics: 
Wider than 40’’ 
Drills, twills & warp sateens; 
tent twill only? 

303900 Gray cloth, n. e. s. except 
broadcloth, canton flannel, 
cotton and rayon fabric, 
crepe, dimity, flannel and 
flannelette, lawn, mitten 
flannel, napped fabrics, ox- 
ford, pique, pocketing twill, 
poplin, sateen, typewriter 
ribbon cloth over 12 inches 
wide, and voile * 

Finished cloth, bleached, dyed, 
printed, stiffened, or otherwise 
converted, and other colored 
yarn fabrics: 

Printcloth yarn 


303310 


fabrics (all 


widths) : 
Printcloth: 

305110 Bleached; bunting, treated 
bunting, and tag cloth 
only ¢ 

305210 Dyed in the piece; bunting 
& treated bunting only® 

305220 Printed; bunting & treated 
bunting only‘ 

Napped fabrics: 

305590 Other napped fabrics in the 
piece (report cotton flan- 
nels, bleached or colored 
in 305510) 

Colored yarn fabrics: 

306100 Colored yarn fabrics, n. e. s. 
except La Fuente cham- 
bray, seersucker, mattress 
ticking, silesia and plisse 
gingham ’ 

Fine goods & combed cotton fab- 
, Tics (bleached, dyed, printed, 
flockdot or clipped) : 

307300 Marquisettes, combed 





2 All commodities classified under Sched- 
ule B No. 303310 except tent twill remain on 
the Positive List. 

’ Broadcloth, canton flannel, cotton and 
rayon fabric (cotton chief value), crepe, 
dimity, flannel and flannelette, lawn, mitten 
flannel, napped fabrics, oxford, pique, pocket- 
ing twill, poplin, sateen, typewriter ribbon 
cloth over 12 inches wide, and voile, Schedule 
B No. 303900, remain on the Positive List. 

‘All commodities classified under Sched- 
ule B No. 305110 except bunting, treated 
bunting and tag cloth remain on the Posi- 
tive List. 

5 All commodities classified under Schedule 
B No. 305210 except bunting and treated 
bunting remain on the Positive List. 

* All commodities classified under Schedule 
B No. 305220 except bunting and treated 
bunting remain on the Positive List. 

™La Fuente chambray, seersucker, mattress 
ticking, silesia and plisse gingham, Schedule 
B No. 306100, remain on the Positive List. 


311400 
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Dept. of 
Commerce 
Schedule 

B No. 

Cotton Manufactures——Continued 

Fine goods & combed cotton fab- 
rics (bleached, dyed, printed, 
flockdot or clipped)—Con. 

Combed & carded goods, n. e. s, 
except broadcloth, diaper 
cloth, dimity, lawn, oxford 
and oxford shirtings, pique, 
poplin, sateen, seersucker, 
shoe buckram, suitings, and 
typewriter ribbon cloth 
bleached, over 12 inches 
wide * 

Cotton and wool mixtures (cot- 
ton chief value, not less 
than 80% cotton by weight) 

Other cotton fabrics: 

Table damask in the piece 

Tapestry & other upholstery & 
drapery materials, plain, Jac- 
quard & dobby-woven 

Plushes 

Other pile fabrics except corduroy, 
terry cloth and terry towel- 
ing * 

Cotton remnants & fabrics, n. e. s., 
sold by the pound, of 2 yds. 
and over but less than 10 yds. 
in length ” 

Cotton wearing apparel: 

Handkerchiefs 

Garments of woven fabrics: 

Men's & boys jackets & wind- 
breakers 

Overalls, breeches, pants, aprons, 
& men’s work clothing, n, 
e. 8 (report shirts in 
311710)" 

Nightwear, men’s & boys’ 

Underwear, men’s & boys’ 

Shirts, men’s & boys’ except 
dress shirts (report work 
shirts in 311710)” 

Clothing, men’s & boys’ of 
woven fabrics, n. e. s.” 

Women’s dresses & ensembles 
(include eyelet, velveteen & 
lace) (One- two- and three- 
piece as one unit) 

Women's & children’s underwear 
& nightwear not knit, ex- 
cept diapers 

Children’s outerwear, not knit 


307400 


307600 


308200 
308400 


308700 
308800 


308950 


309000 


311300 


311500 
311610 
311720 


312000 


312200 


312400 


312700 


*Broadcloth, diaper cloth, dimity, lawn, 
oxford and oxford shirtings, pique, poplin, 
sateen, seersucker, shoe buckram, suiting, 
and typewriter ribbon cloth, bleached, over 
12 inches wide, Schedule B No. 307400, remain 
on the Positive List 

‘Corduroy, terry cloth and terry toweling, 
Schedule B No. 308800, remain on the Positive 
List. 

'° All commodities classified under Schedule 
B No. 308950 are now on general license for 
exportation to all destinations in Country 
Group K. 

1 All commodities classified under Sched- 
ule B No. 311400 are now on general license 
for exportation to all destinations in Country 
Group K. 

2 Dress shirts, Schedule B No. 311720, re- 
main on the Positive List. 

18 All commodities classified under Schedule 
B No. 312000 are now on general license for 
exportation to all destinations in Country 
Group K. 

14 Diapers, Schedule B No. 312400, remain on 
the Positive List. 
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Dept. of 
Commerce 
Schedule 
B No. 
Cotton wearing apparel—Continued 
Garments of woven fabrics—Con. 
Women’s apparel of woven fab- 
rics, n. e. s. (include blouses, 
skirts, bathrobes, uniforms 
& washable apparel, n, e. 
8.) 


No. 389—Current Export Bulletin No. 389, 
January 8, 1947 


SUBJECT 

Cotton Textile Program for First Quarter, 
1947. 

A. Estimate of First Quarter (1947) Export 
Allocation for Cotton Piece Goods and Cotton 
Shirts. 

The Department of Commerce announces 
that a quota of approximately 230 million 
yards of broad woven cotton textiles, includ- 
ing piece goods and shirts, has been estab- 
lished for the first quarter of 1947, for export 
to the destinations shown in Part B hereof. 

This quantity represents an increase of ap- 
proximately 30 percent over the total yardage 
licensed in the fourth quarter (excluding 
military surplus goods). This increase has 
been made possible by the favorable turn in 
the supply situation in recent weeks. It 
should be noted, however, that this quota of 
230 million yards represents merely a “licens- 
ing limit” and that no procurement assist- 
ance will be provided under this quota. The 
general use of the CC preference ratings has 
been discontinued for the cotton textile ex- 
port program, and the export set-aside for- 
merly contained in CPA Order M-317-—A has 
been revoked. 

Announcement of the allocation at this 
time should enable United States exporters 
to plan their sales programs, and to file all 
first quarter license applications with the De- 
partment of Commerce during the month of 
January, 1947. 

B. Revision of Country Groupings Under 
the Consolidated License for Textiles. 

The improving world supply position in 
cotton textiles has enabled the Department 
of Commerce to establish a new consolidation 
of country groups effective January 1, 1947 
which will provide further discretion to ex- 
porters in planning their sales programs. 
The revised country groups are as follows: 
(Note: In order to effect as much consistency 
with the former grouping as possible, the use 
of certain country group numbers has merely 
been discontinued under the new system.) 


312900 


Country Group 1-A __Argentina. 
Brazil. 
Colombia. 
Cuba. 
Mexico. 
Bolivia. 
Costa Rica. 
Chile. 
Dominican Republic. 
Ecuador. 

El Salvador. 
Haiti. 
Honduras. 
Guatemala. 
Nicaragua. 
Panama. 
Paraguay. 
Peru. 
Uruguay. 
Venezuela. 


Country Group 3-A 





'® All commodities classified under Schedule 
B No. 312900 are now on general license for 
exportation to all destinations in Country 
Group K. 


Country Group 5-A 


Country Group 7-_-_- 


Country Group 8-_- 


Country Group 9-A- 


Country Group 11-_- 


Country Group 12_- 
Country Group 13-- 


Country Group 14_- 
Country Group 15_- 


Country Group 16_- 
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Aden. 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

Bahrein Islands. 

British Somaliland. 

Cyprus. 

Egypt. 

Eritrea. 

Ethiopia. 

French Somaliland. 

Iran. 

Iraq. 

Italian Somaliland. 

Kuwait. 

Levant States: 
Latakia. 

Lebanon. 
Syria. 

Libya. 

Palestine. 

Saudi Arabia. 

Transjordan. 

Turkey. 

Yemen. 

Australia (including 
Tasmania and New 
Guinea). 

New Zealand. 

Basutoland. 

Bechuanaland. 

Southwest Africa. 

Southern Rhodesia. 

Swaziland. 

Union of South Africa. 

Gambia. 

Gold Coast. 

Kenya. 

Mandated Territory of 
Cameroon (British). 

Nigeria. 

Northern Rhodesia. 

Nyasaland. 

Sierra Leone. 

Tanganyika. 

Uganda. 

Zanzibar. 

Bahamas. 

Barbados. 

Bermuda. 

British Guiana. 

British Honduras. 

British Leeward 
Islands. 

British Windward 
Islands. 

Falkland Islands and 
Dependencies. 

French Guiana. 

French West Indies. 

Jamaica. 

Miquelon and St. 
Pierre. 

Newfoundland and 
Labrador. 


Netherlands Guiana 
(Surinam). 

Netherlands West 
Indies. 


Trinidad and Tobago. 

Other British, French 
and Dutch Colonies 
in the Western 
Hemisphere not 
elsewhere specified. 

Ceylon. 

Netherlands East 
Indies. 

Philippine Islands. 

Borneo (British). 

Burma. 

China. 

Hong Kong. 

India. 

Malaya. 

Straits Settlement 

French Indo-China. 
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Country Group 17_. Equatorial Africa. 
Cameroons. 
Madagascar and Re- 
union. 
North Africa. 
West Africa. 
Country Group 18__ Pacific Islands (British 
and French). 
Country Group 20—-A. Albania. 
Belgium. 
Czechoslovakia. 
Denmark. 
Eire. 
Finland. 
France. 
Gibraltar. 
Gozo. 
Greece. 
Italy. 
Luxembourg. 
Malta. 
Netherlands. 
Poland. 
Sweden. 
Switzerland. 
Yugoslavia. 
Country Group 21_. Norway. 
Country Group 22._ Belgian Congo. 
Country Group 23_. Afghanistan. 
Iceland. 
Liberia. 
Portuguese _ East 
Africa. 
Portuguese West 
Africa. 
Other Portuguese Pos- 
sessions. 
Country Group 24__ Tangier (International 
Zone). 
Country Group 25.. Other countries not 
specifically listed. 
(NoTE: Licenses to 
export to coun- 
tries in this group 
will be issued on 
an individual 
country basis; 
therefore, a sepa- 
rate application 
for each country is 
required.) 


In filing export license applications for 
the first quarter of 1947, exporters should 
employ the new groupings as shown above; 
and in all cases should continue to list the 
various countries on the reverse side of 
both original and duplicate copies of the 
application (form IT-419) in the upper 
righthand corner. Cases already on file will 
be amended appropriately by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce unless their return is 
specifically requested by the exporter. 

C. Military Surplus Textiles. 

Applications for licenses to export mili- 
tary surplus cotton textiles which cannot 
be exported under general license may be 
filed in accordance with the procedure de- 
scribed in Current Export Bulletin No. 369,* 
Part B, as amended by Current Export Bulle- 
tin No. 382,** Subject II. There are no 
longer any fabric-type or quota restrictions 
in effect on the export of military surplus 
cotton textiles. Applications will be ap- 
proved freely upon evidence (submitted in 
accordance with the provisions of CEB No. 
369)* of availability from War Assets Ad- 
ministration sources. 

D. “Producers’ Quotas.” 

1. “Old” Producers.—During the existence 
of the industry-wide export set-aside 





* See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, October 
19, 1946. 

** See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, De- 
cember 7, 1946. 
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requirement established in CPA Order 
M-317-—A, producers were declared eligible to 
receive a special “producers’ quota” accord- 
ing to the formula set forth in Compre- 
hensive Export Schedule No. 22, pages 69 & 
70, Section II, Part 9, Title B. Producers, 
including those who had never engaged pre- 
viously in direct export business, received 
licenses based upon the amount of their 
quarterly set-aside in relation to the quota 
of each country group to which they desired 
to export. The total yardage which a pro- 
ducer might receive under the formula could 
not exceed 50% of his set-aside (excluding 
that for Canada) and was usually somewhat 
less, depending upon several factors, includ- 
ing the number of country groups covered 
by the export license applications. 

Such producers may continue to receive 
quotas, which will be based upon their pre- 
vious rate of export set-aside, adjusted to 
reflect changes in production of the indi- 
vidual mills and revisions in the export 
quotas. 

Producers who are interested in receiving 
a producer’s quota should make application 
immediately by letter to the Commodities 
Branch, Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
This letter should include the following in- 
formation in accordance with the provisions 
of Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 22, 
page 69, Part 9, Title B, item 3 (c): 

(a) List of markets (i. e., country groups) 
in which interested; 

(b) List of manufacturing companies for 
which the quota is requested; 

(c) A statement, by linear and square 
yards, of actual production and total export 
set-aside for the fourth quarter of 1946 (in- 
cluding that for Canada). 

The producer may include also, if he de- 
sires, a statement of estimated rate of pro- 
duction for the first quarter of 1947. 

Letters making application for producers’ 
quotas for the first quarter of 1947 must be 
postmarked no later than January 15, 1947. 
Letters of application for subsequent calen- 
dar quarters should be submitted by the 
fifteenth day of the first month of the new 
calendar quarter. 

Producers will no longer be notified in- 
dividually of their quotas by the Department 
of Commerce. It is suggested, therefore, 
that in applying for producers’ quotas the 
quantities applied for should be in line with 
the fourth-quarter producers’ quotas, ad- 
justed for subsequent changes in the total 
export quota. 

Applications for export licenses under a 
producer’s quota should be filed promptly, or 
in any event not later than January 31, 1947. 

2. “New” Producers.—In the case of manu- 
facturing units not previously receiving a 
producer’s quota during the existence of the 
M-317-A set-aside for export, application for 
producer’s quota may be filed by letter in the 
manner described in item 1, above, and 
should contain the information specified. 
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wise, an unnecessary waste of the export 
quota will result. 

E. Special Country Quotas—French Indo- 
China, Norway, and Siam. 

Approximately 25 million yards of the total 
quota has been earmarked for a number of 
special programs which will not be handled 
on the usual commercial basis, will not be 
licensed on the normal consignor basis, and 
may not always include producers’ quotas. 
Included in this 25-million-yard quota are 
various special projects, and government and 
industrial end-uses, but the major part of 
the yardage is intended for French Indo- 
China, Norway, and Siam. 

Because of special circumstances which 
continue to prevail in these three liberated 
areas, including such factors as the necessity 
for providing inducement goods to maximize 
the production of rice, the need to meet a 
strict clothing ration rate, etc., licenses will 
be granted for these three destinations to 
those exporters who can supply the appro- 
priate type of material for the earliest pos- 
sible delivery. It is suggested that exporters 
interested in shipping to these markets 
should consult with the following agencies 
before filing license applications: 

French Indo-China Supply Center, 

44 Beaver Street, 

New York 4, New York. 

Norwegian Cotton Textile Importers’ 
Association, 

370 Fourth Avenue, 

New York 10, New York. 

Royal Siamese Legation, 

2300 Kalorama Road NW.., 

Washington, D. C. 

F. “Embroidery Goods.” 

It should be noted that a single quota has 
been established for goods to be shipped on 
consignment to China, Madeira, the Azores, 
and the Philippine Islands to be embroi- 
dered and returned to the United States. 
These materials are charged against the 
quota for “Special End Uses,” and exporters 
should continue to indicate the ultimate 
use on their applications. Materials for em- 
broidery or processing purposes may not be 
included in applications for other materials 
or destinations, and a single application 
should be submitted for each country listed 
above. The quantity of goods which can 
be set aside for this trade is relatively small, 
and it is suggested that application be made 
for modest quantities in keeping with the 
allocation. 

G. New Applicants. 

Exporters who have not previously filed ex- 
port license applications for cotton textiles 
are cautioned to study carefully the instruc- 
tions contained in Comprehensive Export 
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Schedule No. 22, pages 67-71, Section II, Part 
9, as amended by Current Export Bulletins 
Nos. 369* and 382** (Subject II). The filing 
of forms which are incorrectly filled out re- 
sults in considerable delay and may mean 
assignment of somewhat less than maximum 
yardages when the applications have to be 
returned to the exporter for correction. 

H. “Cut-off Dates” for Export License Ap- 
plications. 

The Department of Commerce has set Jan- 
uary 31, 1947, as the last date for mailing 
export license applications (except those cov- 
ering military surpluses) for consideration 
against the first quarter 1947 allocations for 
cotton textiles, including piece goods and 
shirts. This date (January 31, 1947), referred 
to as the “cut-off date,’’ will, therefore, be 
the latest mailing date for export license ap- 
plications for the first quarter to be consid- 
ered for their maximum share in each group. 
Applications mailed after this date can re- 
ceive only that consideration which the De- 
partment is able to give them out of the 
balances that may be available, and are very 
likely to be returned without action due to 
exhaustion of quota, or else held in the files 
for future action. 

Applications for licenses to export mili- 
tary surplus materials will be accepted at any 
time during the quarter. 

I. Pending Applications. 

Export license applications filed in the 
fourth quarter (1946), but which could not 
be approved during this period for lack of 
allocation, will be held in the files of the 
Department of Commerce for consideration 
in the first quarter of 1947. 

Exporters are urged not to file new appli- 
cations for any country group if they al- 
ready have on file with the Department an 
application, or applications, covering that 
quantity of textiles for which they may rea- 
sonably expect approval. Cooperation of ex- 
porters on this point will greatly expedite 
the licensing of the first-quarter allocation. 

J. Separate applications should be sub- 
mitted for piece goods, men’s shorts, and 
military surplus materials, in accordance 
with the procedure set forth in Comprehen- 
sive Export Schedule No. 22, pages 67 and 
68, Part 9, Title A. 

K. Exporters are cautioned that the export 
programs do not represent a commitment of 
the Department of Commerce, and may be 
revised without further notification 

L. Cotton Goods Quotas by Numbered 
Country Groups for First Quarter of 1947. 
(See key below for an explanation of the code 
numbers used, and Part B above for lists of 
the individual countries included in each 
numbered country group.) 





Cotton 
broad Cotton 
Country grout wove! wot 





Group 1-A 4 ) Group 16 
License applications should also be filed. Group 3-A 1 1 || Group 17 
postmarked no later than January 31, 1947 tt \ 2 } Group 18 6 5 
covering exportations to the country groups > ntana ; pond ot ; 4 
in which the producer is interested; these Group 9A Group 22 
applications will receive reasonable consider- eee *t ° "Group 23 
ation in relation to the company’s rate of ron 13 Goeep 3s Y- 
production and to other claims against the Group 14 1 1 | Special end use embroidery good 6 
quotas. Group 15 3 

3. Fabric Types.—In filing applications by 

letter for producers’ quotas in the first quar- Includes towels, sheets, pillow cases, diapers and blankets 
ter of 1947, producers are urged to consider ? Quota established for Siam only. 


2 Restricted to goods for shipment on consignment to Azores and Madeira, China and Philippine Islands to be em- 


carefully whether the fabrics which they broidered and returned to the United Stat 


manufacture are suitable for each country 
group; and to file applications only for those 
country groups where the fabrics of theil 
manufacture are definitely salable. Other- 


*See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, October 19, 1946 
**See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, December 7, 1946. 
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EXPLANATION OF CODE NUMBERS REP- 
RESENTING COTTON GOODS QUOTAS 


A. COTTON BROAD WOVEN PIECE GOODS 


Key No. Estimated quota 
1. 30 million but less than 35 million 
square yards. 
2.15 million but less than 21 million 
square yards. 
3.10 million but less than 15 million 
square yards. 
4. 7.5 million but less than 10 million 
square yards. 
5. 5 million but less than 7.5 million 
square yards. 
6. 1 million but less than 2 million square 
yards. 
. Less than 1 million square yards. 


~ 


B. COTTON SHIRTS 
Key No. Estimated quota 
1. Over 500,000 but less than 1,000,000 
square yards. 
2. 250,000 but less than 500,000 square 


yards. 

3. 100,000 but less than 250,000 square 
yards. 

4. 50,000 but less than 100,000 square 
yards. 


5. 10,000 but less than 50,000 square yards. 
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Import Control 


The Department of Agriculture has 
amended War Food Order WFO-63, Ap- 
pendix A. 


No. 101—Amendment to General Imports 
Order WFO-63—Effective January 6, 
1947. 





Deletions Commerce Import Class 
No. 


FOOD 
Cheese 0045.100-0046.990, inclusive. 
Lentils 1199.000, 
Chickpeas and garbanzos, | 1200.000. 
dried. 
Milk, condensed, evapo-  0040.000, 0040.100, 0040.700, 
rated, shimmed dried 0041.100, 0041,000. 
and whole dried. 


ADDITION 


Milk, condensed 0040, LOO 





No. 102—Amendment to General Imports 
Order WFO-63—Effective December 
24, 1946 





Deletions 


Commerce-Import Class No. shah recat 





date 
FOOD 
Cod, haddock, hake, pollock and cusk, pickled or salted (except in oil, 0069.00), 069.200, 0069.990 Nov. 13, 1944 
etc., and in airtight containers, weighing, with contents, not over[l5 | 
pounds each 
REVISED TO READ 
Sugar, beet 1580.750-1580.000 inclusive. 
Beet sugar 1580.750-1580.000 inclusive. 
Sugar, cane 1610.750-1610.000 inclusive Feb. 15, 1945 
Cane sugar 1610.750-1610.000 inclusive Do. 
Rice 
Paddy 1051.000 | Nov. 13, 1944 
Uncleaned or brown rice 1051.100 Do. 
Cleaned or milled rice 1053.000 | Do. 
Patna rice, cleaned, for use in canned soups 1054 .000 Do. 
Rice meal, flour, polish, and bran ! 1059. 100 | Do. 
Broken | 1059.200 Do. 
See paragraph (b) (5) (i 





Packing for Export Must Be Good! 


The Department of Commerce has 
been aware for many years of the tre- 
mendous importance of good packing in 
promoting United States exports. It has 
from time to time published books and 
articles dealing with this problem, such, 
for example, as the large and compre- 
hensive illustrated volume on “Modern 
Export Packing” (1940; $1.25) and the 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY articles en- 
titled “Good Packing Vital to Export 
Success Today” (Nov. 2, 1940) and “‘Ex- 
port Packing: Is Yours Adequate?” 
(Mar. 13, 1943). 

In addition, this Department has 
helped numerous individual businessmen 
to solve their export packing problems. 

In view of the far-reaching signifi- 
cance and influence of this matter, the 
Department is bringing to the attention 
of readers of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
the very interesting and informative edi- 
torial which appeared in the November 
4, 1946, issue of Export TRADE AND 
SHIPPER: 


Poor PACKING FOR ExPort BECOMES SERIOUS 
PROBLEM 


The volume of complaints on the type 
of packing that some American exporters are 
using merits the serious attention of the 
entire trade. While we know that the ma- 
jority of our readers are fully aware of the 
importance of proper packing, we neverthe- 
less believe that the situation calls for dis- 
cussion and action. 

here are undoubtedly shortages of many 
types of packing materials, but this fact does 
not wholly explain the significance of a re- 
cent report in a Capetown newspaper which 
compared British and U. S. packing. 

“For every 20 claims on insurance for dam- 
age to goods from the U. S. A.,” the writer 
said, “South African importers have to make 
only one for damage to goods from Britain. 
American packing today is simply disgrace- 
ful; apparently no difference is made in pack- 
ing for the domestic and export markets.’ 

This criticism appears entirely too severe, 
and we do not believe that it applies to the 
shipments of the great majority of experi- 
enced American exporters, but we feel that 
it cannot be dismissed as an idle report. 
Similar statements, although not nearly as 
vehement as this one, are being voiced from 
many other countries throughout the world. 
They cannot be ignored. 
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Another comment on current packing prac- 
tices came from a marine insurance execu- 
tive recently. He pointed out that most of 
the fault lies with newcomers in the field. 
Some of them, he said, “simply do not know 
what their shipments are going to be up 
against when they go overseas. A few don’t 
care. On the other hand, there are many 
oldtimers who, for one reason or another, still 
ship overseas in domestic containers.” He 
then remarked that insurance rates and in- 
suring conditions would eventually show the 
difference between those who know their 
business and those who do not. 

The rising cost of insurance because of 
losses, however, is not the factor of prime 
importance to the exporter who has taken 
proper care with his packing for many years. 
What he should now realize is that the un- 
warranted carelessness of others in the field 
threatens to damage severely the prestige 
and goood will which he has painstakingly 
built up in many foreign markets. 

Pan American World Airways System, in a 
recent notice to shippers of air cargo, asked 
for adequate protection to shipments, point- 
ing out that “consignees want their ship- 
ments to arrive intact and.in good condition. 
They do not want to file claims with the car- 
rier or the shipper, and to reorder and wait 
for lost or damaged goods.” 

That has been the note sounded by most 
of the reports in the past several months— 
that there is real cause for concern over the 
loss of potentially good customers in mar- 
kets where the competition is going to be 
increasingly intense. When an importer in 
South Africa is dissatisfied with the condi- 
tion in which several shipments from an 
American exporter reach him, he is not likely 
simply to turn from that supplier to another 
in the United States. More probably he will 
place the blame on the United States export 
industry as a unit, and seek his goods from 
Britain or Sweden or Switzerland. The Brit- 
ish slogan, “Britain Delivers the Goods,” dis- 
played on strong cases carefully prepared, is 
a very effective sales agent. 

In a series of letters published in the 
September 9 issue of ExrorT TRADE AND SHIP- 
PER, the American Minister to Liberia de- 
plored the poor packing of United States 
shipments received in that country, and re- 
marked that European shippers seem to be 
far more conscientious in their efforts to 
protect their merchandise than are their 
American competitors. 

Carriers and underwriters have for many 
months been trying to improve the situation. 
In some cases, steamship lines have estab- 
lished minimum requirements for packing, 
especially where the goods are destined for 
overseas areas where damage, theft, and pil- 
ferage are severe hazards. The insurance 
companies have been forced to raise rates on 
cargo for the same general areas, notably the 
Far East and the Middle East, while at the 
same time imposing surcharges on improp- 
erly packed goods. - 

The efforts of carrier and underwriting in- 
terests, however, cannot solve the problem. 
It will require the cooperation of every 
branch of the export industry. We urge that 
foreign trade clubs and associations put all 
their efforts to seeking improvements in the 
packing situation. It has been the subject 
of addresses and discussions at meetings of 
gioups within the packing industry itself 
several times in the past year, but it has 
been discussed far too infrequently at the 
membership meetings and conventions of 
world-trade organizations. Experienced 
traders can do much to rectify the practices 
of the newcomers to export. 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 








| 
Country | Date signed |Date effective 
' 

eS eee ee ee! Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium (and Luxem- 

Bh ba thisccedemewss | Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
Aa | Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
ge PSEA | May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
Salas, | Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1,1936 
Canada (see revised | 

agreement below) __...- | Nov. 15, 1935 | Do. 


Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands (Netherlands in | 
Europe, Netherlands | 


Indies, Surinam, and 

a Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland.............- Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15,1936 
ss * SPREE Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
ET Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
a Apr. 24,1 


936 | June 15, 1936 
France and its colonies, 
dependencies, and pro- 
tectorates other n 


I sss ccecalosionll May 6, 1936 | Do. 
Nicaragua !_____.__......| Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
i May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
E} Salvador-____....-_-- Feb. 19, 1937 | May 31, 1937 
 . iia Nov. 28. 1936 Aug. 2, 1937 
Czechoslovakia ?__.___.-- Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 

a Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 


United Kingdom, in- 
cluding Newfoundland 
and the British Co- 








lonia] Empire_........- Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1,1939 
Canada (revision of agree- 

ment of 1935)_........_- | BREE Do 
aT “Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
Venezuela.._....___.___- | Nov. 6,1939! Dec. 16, 1939 


! The duty concessions and certain other provisions of 
this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

2 Agreement inoperative since Apr. 22, 1939. 

3 Superseded by supplementary agreement signed 
Dec. 13, 1940. 





| 
Country Date signed | Date effective 





Cuba (supplementary | 


agreement)_.___.___.__- Dec. 18, 1939 Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary | 

agreement) ?__________ | Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1,1940 
Canada (supplementary | 

agreement) _........__- | Dec. 13, 1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 
J "Se Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cu (supplementary 

agreement). Piaebaints Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 5, 1942 
aE ......-| May 7,1942 | July 29, 1942 
cot ntencicccnint ..| July 21,1942 | Jan. 1,1943 
SS et eis eet Dec. 23,1942 | Jan. 30,1943 
eae lt .....| Apr. 8,1943 | June 28, 1944 
Iceland ____.-- picaiigibonmiaiee Aug. 27,1943 | Nov. 19, 1943 
I i casidnince taps cep Sept. 12, 1946 | (4) 





4 It will come into force 30 days after its proclamation 
by the President of the United States and the publica 
tion of the Agreement in the ‘‘Gaceta Oficial’ of Para- 
gusy, or 30 days after the later of these events if they do 
not take place on the same date. 

Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for the United States 
trade with ‘“‘Agreement Countries,’’ and general infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Office of International Trade at 
Washington. 

{A compilation of all changes in the import duties of 
the United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 
1930, including all duty reductions or bindings by the 
United States under the trade agreements signed to 
date, arranged by schedules and paragraphs of the 
Tariff Act, has been prepared by the U. 8. Tariff Com- 
mission in the form of a pamphlet. This is obtainable 


from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 


ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 25 cents per copy.] 


Countries With Which Intention to Negotiate Has Been Announced 





Country 


See = 
I 
Se 


Czechoslovakia decoded ete a : 

Indis.. : 
Lebanon (Syro-Lebanese ¢ Customs Union) - 
Luxembourg-- é 
Netherlands sin 

New Zealand _--__- 

Ee Ses 

Union of South Africa. ______- oe 
Union of Soviet Socialist t Republics. ar aaeeat 
United Kingdom__.__- ; 


Latest date | Date for oral 


Date of issu- for submit- aentek’ 
ance of notice| ing written | | Pre ri yi a 
statements | % Y© 
Nov. 9,1946 | Dec. 21, 1946 | Jan. 13, 1947 
do | do Do. 
do... do Do. 
do do. | Do. 
| do do | Do. 
| do | do } Do. 
do | Do. 
} do do Do. 
! re do Do. 
| do do } Do 
| do do Do. 
| do do | Do 
| do_.. | do | Do 
| do... do | Do 
| do do | Do 
do do } Do 
| do do Do 
Do 
| 


{4% do do 








New World Trade Leads 
(Continued from p. 11) 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—E. C. Corbett, representing 
Robert Corbett, Pty., Ltd., 274-276 Kent 
Street, Sydney, is interested in purchasing 
and obtaining representations for general 
chemicals and allied raw materials (princi- 


pals only), and naval stores. Mr. Corbett is 
now in the United States for about 2 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Guaranty Trust Co., 140 
Broadway, New York,N. Y. Itinerary: Princi- 
pal cities in the United States. 

2. Belgium—Jean Hufkens, representing 
Etablissements Hufkens Fréres, 107 Chaussée 
de Liege, Hasselt, is interested in purchasing 
spare parts for bicycles, such as coaster 
brakes, ball bearings, chains, and spokes. He 
is also interested in exploring the possibilities 
for exporting bicycles to the United States. 
Scheduled to arrive in December 1946, via New 
York City, for a month's visit. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Belgian Consulate General, 50 
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Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. Itinerary: 
New York City and other cities as may be 
necessary. 

World Trade 
prepared. 

3. Brazil—Antonio E. de Souza Aranha, 
representing Levantamentos Aerofotograme- 
ticos, S. A.,Rua Quitando 60, Riode Janeiro, is 
interested in purchasing airplanes and equip- 
ment for use in making aerial surveys. 
Scheduled to arrive early in December 1946, 
via Miami, for a visit of 3 months. U. 8. 
address c/o Brazilian Consulate General, 10 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. Itinerary: 
New York City, Washington, D. C., and Glen- 
dale, Calif. 

World Trade 
prepared. 

4. Brazil—Supremo Ferretti, Av. Mem de Sa 
214, Rio de Janeiro, is interested in contacting 
manufacturers of art and earthenware. 
Scheduled to arrive early in December 1946, 
via New York City, for a visit of 3 to 4 
months. U.S. address: c/o Italian Consu- 
late, 7 East Ejighty-fourth Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Chi- 
cago, and Philadelphia. 


Directory Report being 


Directory Report being 


World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 
5. Brazil— Karl Schmied, representing 


Carlos Schmied & Cia., Ltda., Caixa Postal 
3221, Sao Paulo, is interested in obtaining 
representations for paper and stationery, and 
office machines and supplies, such as steel 
writing pens, fountain pens, playing cards, 
numbering machines, duplicating machines, 
adding and calculating machines, dictating 
machines, and cellulose tape. He is now in 
the United States for 2 months. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Sanford Ink Co., Congress and 
Peoria Streets, Chicago, Ill., Itinerary: New 
York City, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, December 28, 1946.) 

6. Brazil—Alexander Spiegel, representing 
Sociedade Exportadora e Importadora Sao 
Pedro, Ltda., Rua Silveira Martins 122, Rio 
de Janeiro, is interested in obtaining repre- 
sentations for machine tools, hand tools, mo- 
torcycles, and bicycles. Scheduled to arrive 
in February, via New York City, for a visit 
of 4 to 5 months. U. S. address: c/o 32 


Whiteman Street, Hastings-on-Hudson, 
New York. Itinerary: New York City and 
Chicago. 


World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

7. Colombia—Celio Villalba-Rodriguez, rep- 
resenting Cafeteria Almendra_ Tropical, 
Caldas y Las Flores, Vesubio y Bocas de Cen- 
iza; Almacenes Lido, Ltda., Calle 35, No. 
43-98; Automoviles y Camiones, Ltda., Apar- 
tado Aereo 41, and Industria de Cigarros ‘La 
Constancia,” all of Barranquilla, is interested 
in visiting firms in this country with which 
he has connections, and in establishing new 
business contacts. Scheduled to arrive Jan- 
uary 10, via Miami, for a 2 weeks’ visit. 
U. S. address: Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Fiftieth 
Street and Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City, Milwaukee, Phila- 
delphia, and Michigan. 

World Trade Directory Report on Indus- 
tria de Cigarros “La Constancia"’ being pre- 
pared. 

8. England—R. C. Hollingworth, represent- 
ing Helvetia Abrasives Co., Ltd., Syston Road, 
Thurmaston (near Leicester), is interested in 
supplies of flerible abrasives and portable 
electric tools. Scheduled to arrive in mid- 
January, via New York City, remaining until 
February 5. Itinerary: New York City, Troy, 
Syracuse, Niagara Falls, Chicago, Rockford, 
Indianapolis, Pittsburgh, and Baltimore. As 
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Norte.—Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar . 
with the following exception: Cuba-United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 
Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 
gourdes to a dollar. 





| | | Average rate Latest available quotation 
| _- : 




















cncigenaaeatn 
| ] | 
ar | | Approxi- | 
Country |Unitquoted| Type of exchange . Novem- | mate 
| jams Gunes | ber 1986) Rate | cauive- D 
; (month- | “8 | Jent in | wand 
} ly) | U.S. ecur- 
| | rency 
7 _ _ - -_ -- —-————-- + _————__-— | _— ee —_ SS ————EE oa 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential yak i tae 3.73 3. 73 3. 73 3.73 $0. 2681 | Dec. 26, 1946 
Ordinary --. 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 . 2364 Do. 
| | Auction............ 4.94 4.94 4.94 | 4.94 . 2024 Do. 
| | Free market--__.__-. ‘ 4.03 4. 04 4.10 4.11 | . 2433 Do. 
Bolivia | Boliviano | Controlled : 42.42 42.42 42.42 42. 42 . 0236 | Dec. 14, 1946 
Curb . . 51. 80 59. 96 59. 50 59. 50 . 0168 | Nov. 30, 1946 
Brazil | Cruzeiro! _| Official 2 16. 50 16. 50 (2) ” GE SRR ce 
| Free market . 19. 57 19. 50 18.72 |? 18.72 . 0534 | Dee 14, 1946 
| | Special free market -_- 20. 20 20. 00 (3) eS ERT 
Chile | Peso | Special ? 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 . 0516 | Dec. 23, 1946 
| Export draft ' 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 . 0400 Do. 
Free market 31. 85 32. 24 37. 94 39.10 | . 0256 Do. 
| ee Oe 31.00 31.00 31. 00 31. 00 | . 0323 Do. 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.746 | . 5727 | Dec. 14, 1946 
| | Bank of Republic_- 1.76 1. 76 1.76 1. 755 | . 5698 Do. 
| Curb : 1.75 1, 83 *1.835 | 1.835 | . 5450 | Aug. 31, 1946 
Costa Rica __| Colon | Uncontrolled 5. 66 5. 68 5.98 | 5.98 . 1672 | Nov. 30, 1946 
| | Controlled 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5.67 | . 1764 | Dee. 14, 1946 
Cuba | Peso Free * 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 | 1.0000 Do. 
Ecuador | Sucre | Central bank (Off.) 14. 06 13. 77 15.04 [515.04 | . 0665 | Do. 
Honduras | Lempira __| Official 2.04 2.04 2. 04 2. 04 - 4902 | Do. 
Mexico | Peso | Free 4. 85 4.86} 4.86 °| 4.86 . 2058 | Do. 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5.00 | . 2000 | Do. 
Curb 5.72 | 6. 62 | 5.36 | 5.35 | . 1869 | Dec. 7, 1946 
Paraguay Guarani ® _| Official 3.11 | 3.12 3.12 | 3.12 | .3205| Dec. 14, 1946 
Free? .| 3.41 | 3. 13 3.12 | . 3205 Do. 
Peru Sol do 6. 50 | 6. 50 | 6. 50 6.50 | . 15388 Do. 
Salvador Colon do 2. 50 | 2. 50 | 250 | 250 | . 4000 Do. 
Uruguay Peso Controlled | 1.90 1.90 | 190 | 1.90 . 5263 Do. 
Free: | 
Imports 1. 90 1.90 1.90 1.90 . 5263 Do. 
Other purposes § 1. 85 1. 82 | 1. 785 1. 785 . 5602 Do. 
Venezuela Bolivar | Controlled 3. 35 3. 35 3.35 3. 35 . 2985 | Do. 
| Free 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 Do. 





! Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1942, 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 

2 Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946. The selling rate in the free market, which was reduced to 19.53 cruzeiros 
per dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July 30, 1946, to 18.96 cruzeiros per dollar as the result of a decree- 
law, published July 27, 1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 9025 of February 
27, 1946, which tax had been included in the free market selling rate since February 28, 1946. On August 19, 1946, the 
selling rate in the free market was again reduced, this time to 18.72 cruzeiros per dollar. 

) Special free market abolished by decree-law No. 9025, effective February 28, 1946. 

‘ Disponibilidades propias (private funds). 

5 A decree of November 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2-percent charge on all exchange transactions resulted in effective 
buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. Beginning February 16, 1946, an additional tax of 2 percent was imposed 
on exchange sales, thus causing an increase in the effective selling rate for dollars from 13.77 to 14.04. On May 6, 1946, 
an additional tax of 1 sucre per dollar was imposed on most exchange sales, causing an increase in the effective selling 
rate for dollars from 14.04 to 15.04 

6 New currency unit instituted as of November 8, 1943. 

7 Established December 4, 1945. 

§ In effect since July 25, 1944. 

*Colombia, curb market rate for August. 


Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 
in Argentina 





Canakari Street, Patras; and B. K. Antono- 
pulo & Bro., 184 Canakari Street, Patras, and 
7-a Metropole Street, Athens, is interested 
principal in England. in exporting wines, brandy, and dry fruits, 

9. England—Dr. William Laurence Wood, and in importing wine-making and agricul- 
development manager for British Industrial tural machinery, and pharmaceuticals. 
Solvents, Ltd., of London and Hull, is in- Scheduled to arrive early in January, via 
terested in investigating chemical manufac- New York City, for a visit of 4 to 6 months. 
turing processes for possible adoption in the U. S. address: c/o Williams Importers, Inc., 
United Kingdom. Scheduled to arrive early 610 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
in December 1946 for a visit of 2 months. Itinerary: New York City, Boston, Philadel- 
Itinerary: New York, cities in California phia, Chicago, Detroit, Washington, St. Louis, 
and Michigan, and Chicago. As Dr. Wood’s New Orleans, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 
United States address is not known at this 11. India—M. H. Dossa,_ representing 
time, it is suggested that interested American Messrs. Haji E. Dossa, Sir Vithaldos Cham- 
firms write direct to his principal in England. bers, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay, is inter- 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- ested in obtaining representations for all 
pared. types of consumer goods, especially office 

10. Greece—Basil Antonopulo, represent- supplies and equipment, textiles, pottery, 
ing “Achaia” Clauss Wine Co., Lt., 184 and chinaware. He is also interested in 


Mr. Hollingworth’s United States address is 
not known at this time, it is suggested that 
interested American firms write direct to his 
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contacting importers of wool, goat hair, 
human hair, hides and skins, and organic 
fertilizer. Mr. Dossa is now in the United 
States until March. U.S. address: c/o Bank 
of China, 40 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 

12. India—K. T. Rajan, representing New 
Commercial Corporation, General Assurance 
Building, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay, is in- 
terest in purchasing and obtaining repre- 
sentations for silk, rayons, flour-mill ma- 
chinery, electrical equipment and fiztures, 
and plumbing supplies. He is now in the 
United States for 2 months. Itinerary: 
New York City and Washington. U. S. ad- 
dress: Hotel Wellington, Seventh Avenue 
and Fifty-fifth Street, New York, N. Y. 

13. India—H. M. Shah, representing Him- 
atlal & Co., 26 Noble Chambers, Parsi Bazar 
Street, Bombay, is interested in purchasing 
and obtaining representations for all kinds 
of paper and board, builders’ hardware, heavy 
and light chemicals, metals (semimanufac- 
tures), rayons and tropical woolens, galva- 
nized iron pipe, window glass, playing cards, 
sun glasses, electric motors, house meters, 
corn starch and industrial glucose, china and 
glassware, fountain pens, and pencils. And 
he desires to sell Indian products, such as 
carpets, jute, spices, myrobalans, and cashew 
nuts. Mr. Shah is now in the United States 
until the end of January. U. S. address: 
c/o Room 2227, 15 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, December 21, 1946.) 

14. India—S. M. Yusuf, representing East- 
ern Optical Co., 306 Bowbazar Street, Cal- 
cutta, is interested in optical goods, such as 
lens, frames, and cases. Scheduled to arrive 
February 1, via New York City, for a visit of 
2 to 3 months. U.S. address: c/o National 
City Bank of New York, 55 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary to be arranged after 
arrival in New York City. 

Revised World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

15. Lebanon—N. Beydoun, representing F. 
Beydoun et Fils, P. O. Box 387, Khan-el- 
Chouneh, Beirut, is interested in purchasing 
tertiles, nylon hosiery, men’s hosiery, and 
men’s tennis shoes. He also desires to obtain 
representations for all electrical appliances, 
including radios, pharmaceuticals, and 
leather goods, such as hides and skins. Mr. 
Beydoun is now in the United States until 
February. U. S. address: c/o 1012 North 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Morrisville, Pa. Itin- 
erary: New York City, Trenton, and Phila- 
delphia. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

16. Netherlands—Marcus Drukker, repre- 
senting Firma D. Drukker & Son, 4 Weesper- 
plein, Amsterdam, is interested in buying 
industrial diamonds. Scheduled to arrive De- 
cember 30, 1946, via New York City, for a 
month’s visit. U. S. address: c/o Holborn 
Diamond Co., 2 West Forty-Sixth Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Chi- 
cago, and Detroit. 

17. Philippines—Manuel Fong, represent- 
ing Fong Sim & Co., 515-519 Rizal Avenue, 
Manila, is interested in purchasing bakery 
machinery, can-making machinery, bottling 
equipment and supplies, and foodstuffs. He 
is now in the United States until June. U.S. 
address: c/O Fong Cheng Co., 1001 Grand 
Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

18. Union of South Africa—Srael Harry 
Kaplan, representing York Road Butcheries, 
Umtata, Transkei, is interested in farming 
implements. Scheduled to arrive early in 
March for a 6-months’ visit. U.S. address: 
c/o Barclays Bank, 120 Broadway, New York, 
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N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and other cities as necessary. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

19. Union of South Africa—Gabriel Telem, 
P. O. Box 3116, Capetown, is interested in 
purchasing and obtaining representations for 
enamelware; aluminumware; hand tools, 
such as planes, wrenches and pliers; rebuilt 
sewing machines; linoleum rugs: oilcloth ; 
vitreous enamelware (basins and baths) ; con- 
fectionery; crackers and cookies; macaroni; 
sardines; household linens, and cutlery and 
silverware. Mr. Telem is now in the United 
States for 3 months. U. S. address: c/o Yo- 
dido Bros., Inc., 11 West Forty-Second Street, 
New York 18,N. Y. Itinerary: New York City 

20. Union of South Africa—P. Vnuk and 
B. Lawrie, representing Finn Bros. and Law- 
rie, Ltd., 135a President Street, Johannes- 
burg, are interested in purchasing and ob- 
taining representations for wool and cotton 
blankets, beadspreads, textiles, hardware, 
photographic equipment, and cigarette and 
tobacco accessories. Messrs. Vnuk and Law- 
rie are now in the United States until the 
end of this month. U. S. address: c/o An- 
thony Gibbs & Co., Inc., 61 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

(Previously announced, FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, December 28, 1946.) 


Import Opportunities 


21. Australia—Commodities Proprie- 
tary, Ltd., 35 William Street, Melbourne, 
offer for immediate export 100 drums of 
paraffin oil. It is noted that larger orders 
could be filled on a regular basis. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

22. Belgium—Leopold De Paepe & Fils, 
1, Tijdokstraat, Zeebrugge, offer sale 
quotations on soles (frozen) in three 
sizes; turbot (frozen); shrimps (peeled). 

23. British West Africa—Premier 
Trading Co., P. O. Box 337, Ibadan, 
Nigeria, have available for export the 
following commodities: black pepper, 
capsicum, chilies, dried kola nuts, copra; 
cows’ bones, horns, and hoofs; hides and 
skins; lizard, snake, and crocodile skins; 
sheep, goat and deer skins; ginger, 
mahogany, and other hard or soft woods. 
The Nigeria firm is prepared to supply 
samples upon request. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

24. England—Home and Overseas 
Brokers, Ltd., 120 Cheapside, London, 
E. C. 2, offer for export home produced 
rabbit skins suitable for hat manufac- 
turers. 

25. England—Percenta, Ltd., 130/132 
Tooley Street, London, S. E. 1, offer for 
export metal containers, such as tin plate 
screw-top cans, shoe and floor-polish tin 
bores, hinged lid containers, round alu- 
min-um containers, powder spray tins, 
paint lever lid tins. Interested firms may 
obtain an illustrated folder from the 
London firm upon request. 
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26. Italy—Adams & Co. Ltd., 32 Via 
Romana, Florence, have available for ex- 
port antique furniture and furnishings. 

27. Italy—B. Dino Testa, 1-19 Via 
Caffaro, Genoa, offer sale quotations on 
medicinal and aromatic herbs, juniper 
berries. Interested firms may obtain a 
price list showing the items handled by 
the Italian firm upon request. 

28. Morocco—Carbonos Industriales 
S. A., Tetuan, offer the following types 
of graphite for immediate sale: Type A— 
50-68 percent carbon, 50 tons, 1,052 
pesetas per ton f. o. b. Ceuta (approxi- 
mately $42 per ton); Type B—32—50 
percent carbon, 350 tons, 852 pesetas per 
ton f. 0. b. Ceuta (approximately $34 per 
ton) ; Type C—22-35 percent carbon, 550 
tons, 652 pesetas per ton f. o. b. Ceuta 
(approximately $27 per ton). 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

29. Philippines—Philippine Products 
Export Co., Ltd., Third Floor, Cortez- 
Ochoa Building, 240 Dasmarinas Street, 
Manila, offer for export Philippine wet- 
salted reptile skins such as crocodile, 
lizard, and snake. 

30. Venezuela—Maderas De Guayana, 
S. A., Avenida Los Cedros No. 4, La 
Florida, D. F., offer sale quotations on 
tropical woods—precious and _ hard- 
woods; railroad ties. Quantity up to 
200,000 cubic meters is available. 


Export Opportunities 


31. Belgium—Amato Fréres, 30, rue 
Marché aux Poulets, Brussels, request 
purchase quotations on silk, rayon, and 
woolen goods; women’s stockings (nylon, 
rayon, and silk). 

32. Beloium—Leopold Depaepe & Fils, 
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1, Tijdokstraat, Zeebrugge, request pur- 
chase quotations on 10,000 1-pound cans 
of canned fish (all kinds); 5,000 kilo- 
grams of halibut (frozen); 5,000 kilo- 
grams of red salmon (frozen). 

33. Belgium—F. Van Droogenbroeck 
& Co., 33, rue de la Teinturerie, Forest- 
Brussels, request purchase quotations on 
machine tools; electric motors; electric 
lamps (table, office, etc.). 

34. Belgium—Maison Lacroix, 135, 
Boulevard de la Sauveniere, Liege, re- 
quest purchase quotations on electric 
household appliances. 

35. Belgium—J. Stevens & Co., 2, rue 
du Tournesol, Antwerp, request purchase 
quotations on Douglas fir plywood and 
doors and wallboard. This trade oppor- 
tunity may be of possible future interest 
to American exporters. 

36. Costa Rica—Tropical Commission 
Co., Apartado 661, San Jose, request pur- 
chase quotations on small steel safes, 
20’’ to 25’’ high, combination lock, fire- 
resistant. 

37. Ecuador—Francis V. Coleman & 
Cia., P. O. Box 764, Guayaquil, are inter- 
ested in contacting manufacturers of 
washing machines and ironers for home 
use; equipment for commercial laundries. 

38. Eire—Beck & Smith, Ltd., 1 Suffolk 
Street, Dublin, request purchase quota- 
tions on 100 to 200 line-carrying life-sav- 
ing rockets. (Similar to the BOXER 
(British Life Saving Mark 6 type.) 
These rockets are required by life-saving 
stations on the Irish coast. 

39. Eire—Tionnscail Cluain Meala, 
Teo (Clonmel Industries, Ltd.), Cluain 
Meala (Clonmel), request purchase quo- 
tations on baby-carriage wheels equipped 
with rubber tires. (Price delivered f. o. b. 
New York,N. Y.) Detailed specifications 
as follows: 





nent ch diame 
Rim type Westwood 
Number of spoke went 


Diameter of hub bore Hal 


Finish Black enamel and chrome 


Accessories Complete w th hub cap washe 





40. Exgland—M. & N. Horne, Ltd., 
419/427 St. John Street, London, E. C. 1, 
request purchase quotations on men’s 
shirts, elastic braid, cotton ribbons and 
tapes, trimmings of cotton and cotton- 
rayon mixtures, and woolen piece goods. 

41. England—Moir & Co. (Hardware), 
Ltd., 76 Mansfield Road, London, N. W. 3, 
request purchase quotations on hardware, 
hand-tools, domestic and kitchen appli- 
ances. 


42. England—Shoe Importing Co., Ltd., 
28 Brook Street, London, W. 1, request 
purchase quotations on all ladies’ high- 
quality footwear. 

43. France—Catonne (Roland) , 177, av- 
enue Elysee-Reclus, Pierrefitte (Seine), 
request purchase quotations on pharma- 
ceutical products and specialties, chem- 
icals. 

44. France—Establissements Jullien & 
Girard, 6 rue de l’Isere, Grenoble, Isere, 
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request purchase quotations on rags of 
all kinds—600 tons of woolen rags; 600 
tons cotton rags, new and used. 

45. Italy—S. A. Fratelli Carapelli, 12 
Via dei Pescioni, Florence, request pur- 
chase quotations on American copper 
“blister” in cakes. 

46. Italy—Mario Marchi, 101 via Al- 
fani, Florence, request purchase quota- 
tions on metal and woodworking tools: 
braces, screwdrivers, hand drills, chisels, 
hacksaw blades and frame, electric drills, 
files, automatic saws, drill presses, lathes, 
grinding wheels. 


Agency Opportunities 


47. Canada—Liquid Steel Paint Prod- 
ucts Co., Ltd., 5584 Christophe Colomb, 
Montreal, seek representations for low- 
pressure compressors (up to 45 pounds) 
and paint spray guns, siphon-feed and 
bleeding type. 

48. Ceylon—B. D. Benjamin, Victoria 
Arcade, York Street, Fort, Colombo, 
seeks representations for cotton cloth. 

49. England—British Industrial Films, 
Ltd., 183 Kings Road, Chelsea, London, 
S. W. 3, desire representations for film 
strips, projectors, and any other prod- 
ucts which can be handled with the 
foregoing. 

50. England—International Exporters 
and Importers, Ltd., 19a Coleman Street, 
London, E. C. 2, seek representations for 
newly patented novelty household ap- 
pliances. 

51. England—Mapyfield Trading Co., 
28 Hatton Garden, London, E. C. 1, seek 
representations for cosmetics, toys and 
dolls, cutlery, vacuum cleaners, imita- 
tion jewelry, toilet preparations, foun- 
tain pens, and mechanical pencils. 

52. England—J. & B. Osoff (Textiles), 
Ltd., Textile House, 130 Commercial 
Road, London, E. 1, desire resident buy- 
ing agent who is acquainted with leading 
sources of supply in the United States 
for ladies’ and men’s woolens, worsteds, 
silk and rayon piece goods. 

53. England—Typewriters, Ltd., 26 
Holborn Viaduct, London, E. C. 1, desire 
representations for office equipment and 
supplies. 

54. France—Comptoir des Matiéres 
Premiéres, 17, rue Beranger, Paris, seeks 
representations for chemical and phar- 
maceutical products. 

55. France—Pierre Prempain, 99, rue 
Saint-Lazare, Paris, desires representa- 
tions for dental supplies. 

56. France—Usines Chimiques des 
Laboratoires Francais (U. C. L. A. F.), 89, 
rue du Cherche-Midi, Paris, Sixiéme, de- 
sires representations for crude drugs and 
medicinal chemicals. 

57. Italy—Industrie Chimiche V. B. M., 
2 Via Cesare Guasti, Prato (Tuscany), 
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seeks representations for cleansing 
agents, such as neutral soaps and ab- 
sorbents, as used in the textile industry. 

58. Italy—Industrie Chimiche V. B. M., 
2 Via Cesare Guasti, Prato (Tuscany), 
seeks representations for coloring mate- 
rials, such as tints and dyes. 

59. Union of South Africa—S. A. Farm- 
ers Services (Federal Cooperative), Ltd., 
Spoorbondkas Building, De Villiers 
Street, Johannesburg, seeks representa- 
tions for farm tractors and agricultural 
implements and machinery. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed 
copies may be obtained by American 
firms from this Division. The prices is $1 
a list for each country. 


Alcoholic Beverages Importers and Deal- 
ers—Bolivia; Jamaica. 

Boots and Shoes Importers and Dealers— 
Bolivia. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Panama. 

Electrical Supplies and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Haiti. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Turkey. 

Hides and Skins Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Argentina; Paraguay. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Bolivia; 
Mexico. 

Musical Instruments Importers and Deal- 
ers—New Zealand; Venezuela. 

Office Supplies and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Nicaragua; Surinam. 

Paints and Varnishes Importers and Deal- 
ers—Australia. 

Photographic Supplies, Dealers, and Pho- 
tographers—Australia; Portugal. 

Watch Manufacturers—Switzerland. 
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New Year Holds 
Promise for U. S. 
World Trade 


(Continued from p. 3) 


in greater quantities than before the war 
because of our higher levels of produc- 
tion and the threatened depletion of some 
of our vital resources. 

Trade is a two-way flow. Our exports 
have in recent years far exceeded our im- 
ports. This gap must be closed and our 
imports raised if our postwar trade is to 
be reestablished on a sound basis. Only 
in this way can our present export level 
be sustained and the nations of the world 
repay the loans recently made. 

If we continue along our present course 
we have every opportunity to build a 
firm and lasting foundation for healthy 
international trade. 





1,000 Foxes and Mink 
Flown to Norway 


The first large-scale aerial shipment of 
living animals between the United States 
and Norway took place recently when 
over 1,000 mink and silver foxes left the 
Middle West for new homes in Norway. 

The animals were flown from a large 
Michigan fur farm, for distribution to 
various farms in Norway. It is also re- 
ported that some of the animals will be 
sent to Sweden. 

Total value of the shipment is esti- 
mated at nearly $150,000. 





Russians Developing New 
Self-Propelled Combine 


Experimental models of a newly de- 
signed self-propelled combine have re- 
cently undergone final tests under actual 
working conditions in the U. S. S. R., 
reports the Soviet press. 

The new combine is propelled and pow- 
ered by an improved model of the 
“ZIS—5” engine. Built in the shape of a 
T with the cutter bar in front, the 
combine is easily maneuvered, and the 
necessity for preliminary harvesting of 
corners is eliminated. The cutter bar is 
hydraulically controlled and requires no 
effort on the part of the driver. 

Advantages claimed for the self-pro- 
pelled combine over the trailer type in- 
clude the use of about one-third less fuel, 
operation by one person instead of three, 
and weight of 3% tons, compared with 
over 10 tons weight of the combined 
trailer tractor. 
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British Token Import Plan 
Developments 


The Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, reported Decem- 
ber 28 that the British Board of Trade 
had added 22 items to the list of prod- 
ucts which may be imported into the 
United Kingdom in limited quantities 
under an arrangement between the Brit- 
ish and United States Governments. 
That brought to 177 the number of items 
approved under the plan [see, also, addi- 
tional items, below]. 

Each American producer is permitted 
to ship a yearly amount of each item 
not to exceed 20 percent of the value of 
his average annual shipments of the 
item to the United Kingdom during the 
base years 1936, 1937, and 1938. During 
the war none of the products could be 
imported into the United Kingdom. 

Included in the categories being added 
are some items subject to U. S. export 
control or export quota. For the first 
quarter of 1947 there are no export al- 
locations by the U. S. of cotton piece 
goods or cotton shirts for the United 
Kingdom. 

The additional items on the U. K. im- 
port list follow: 

156. Bottled fruits processed for serving 
with ice cream. 

157. Pickles. 

158. Wood wool (excelsior) . 

159. Illuminating glassware other than 
lamp globes and lamp glasses. 

160. Granite pavement kerbs and setts. 

161. Printed or dyed linen piece goods. 

162. Damask table linen. 

163. Linen canvas not under 12 oz. per 
square yard. 

164. Linen thread. 


165. Saddlers thread. 
166. Woven cotton piece goods of all kinds. 


167. Furnishing fabrics of cotton and cot- 
ton-rayon mixtures. 

168. Bed ticking. 

169. Made-up cotton goods the following: 
Quilts, counterpanes and other bed coverings 
of cotton and cotton-rayon mixtures. 

170. Finished cotton sewing thread. 

171. Colored sheet and plate window glass. 

172. Weighing apparatus other than per- 
sonal and baby scales of less than 5 hundred- 
weight capacity and sold at a retail price not 
exceeding 50 pounds sterling. 

173. Beer barrels made of aluminum alloys. 

174. Aluminum and aluminum alloys in 
sheets, discs, wire tubes, rods, angles, shapes, 
and sections. 

175. Aluminum kitchen utensils other than 
cooking utensils. 

176. Carbon papers. 

177. Mirrors conforming in shape and size 
to those in current use for utility furniture. 


The British Board of Trade has an- 
nounced the addition of five more com- 
modity groups to the list of products 
which may be imported into the United 
Kingdom in limited quantities under an 
arrangement between the British and 
U.S. Governments, the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Commerce, 
reported on January 7. 

It was also announced that cement has 
been deleted from the list and placed on 
open general import license by the Brit- 
ish Government. 

The number of items now approved 
under the plan is 181. The additional 
items which may now be shipped are: 

178. Sugar confectionery of all kinds, not 
including cocoa preparations. 

179. Women’s full-fashioned stockings of 
silk and artificial silk, not including nylon. 

180. Toy parts. 

181. Toys and dolls of rubber. 

182. Toilet preparations, other than those 


already on the token list, not including 
perfumery. 





Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr., Becomes New Di- 
rector of Office of International Trade, 
Succeeding Arthur Paul, Resigned 


Secretary of Commerce W. Averell 
Harriman announced on January 10 the 
resignation of Arthur Paul, Assistant to 
the Secretary of Commerce and Director 
of the Office of International Trade, ef- 
fective January 18, and the appointment 
of Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr., as his 
successor. 

Mr. Blaisdell has been in Government 
service since 1933. During the war he 
was a member of the Planning Commit- 
tee of the War Production Board, and 





later Director of its Bureau of Orders 
and Regulation. After serving briefly 
with the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, he was appointed Chief 
of the Mission for Economic Affairs in 
London, with the rank of Minister in 
the American Embassy. This Mission 
represented all American wartime agen- 
cies in their work in London. After the 
close of the war, he became American 
representative on the three emergency 
committees concerned with European re- 


January 18, 1947 


construction—the Emergency Economic 
Committee for Europe, the European 
Coal Organization, and the European 
Central Island Transport Organization. 

Secretary Harriman also announced 
the appointment of George L. Bell, 
Deputy Director for Trade Promotion in 
the Office of International Trade, as 
Associate Director. 

In accepting Mr. Paul’s resignation, 
Secretary Harriman wrote him: “I am 
sure that I speak for the Administration 
and particularly for your associates in 
the Department of Commerce when I 
say that your departure will mean a real 
loss to the Government.” 

Mr. Paul, who has been director of the 
Office of International Trade since its 
organization in October 1945, plans to 
return to private business in New York 
City. He is a director of the Dexdale 
Hosiery Hills and the Turbo Machine 
Co., both of Lansdale, Pa. Before becom- 
ing Director of the Office of International 
Trade, he was Director of the Bureau of 
Areas of the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration, which was responsible for most 
of the Government’s wartime foreign 
economic activities, including foreign 
procurement and lend-lease. 

Mr. Bell, a business executive enlisted 
by the Government for work during the 
war period, served as Chief of the Gen- 
eral Commodities Branch in the Board of 
Economic Warfare, as Director of the 
Pan American Branch of the Foreign 
Economic Administration, and as Special 
Assistant Administrator in the Foreign 
Economic Administration in charge of 
operations in the Pacific Theater. He 
was also attached to the staff of General 
Douglas MacArthur, and represented the 
Foreign Economic Administration in 
Japan and Korea. Prior to his Govern- 
ment service, he was a management con- 
sultant and for several years vice presi- 
dent of the Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

With the recent resignation of James 
L. McCamy as Deputy Director for World 
Trade Policy to join the faculty of the 
University of Wisconsin, the duties for- 
merly performed by the Director and two 
Deputy Directors will now be assumed by 
the Director and Associate Director. 

In addition to his general responsibil- 
ities as Director, Mr. Blaisdell will repre- 
sent the Department of Commerce in its 
relations with Government departments 
concerned with international economic 
and trade policy. This will include the 
Department’s responsibilities in connec- 
tion with the appropriate agencies of the 
United Nations. 

Mr. Bell will be in charge of trade rela- 
tions, trade promotion, and general ad- 
ministration of the Office, including liai- 
son with advisory committees and trade 
associations and supervision of the Of- 
fice’s trade and economic programs. 
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New Books and 
Reports 


* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 


Articles of interest to businessmen, ap- 
pearing in the Department of State Bul- 
letin. 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., 
for the price of 15 cents each; subscrip- 
tion price, $5 per year. The issue of 
January 12 contains these articles: 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION IN SUGAR. 
By Jean Mulliken. 


GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY ASSEMBLY IN 
Caracas. By Andre C. Simonpietri. 


PROPOSED CHARTER FOR INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE ORGANIZATION. 


RELAXATION OF RESTRICTIONS AGAINST 
BUSINESS AND COMMERCIAL COMMUNICA- 
TIONS WITH GERMANY AND JAPAN. 


DEPOSIT OF SHARES IN YUGOSLAV STOCK 
COMPANIES FOR CONVERSION AND/OR REG- 
ISTRATION. 


FIFTH ASSEMBLY OF INTER-AMERICAN 
COMMISSION OF WOMEN. 


SIXTH SESSION OF COUNCIL oF ECITO. 
INTERNATIONAL WHEAT COUNCIL. 


THREE RUBBER PURCHASING AGREEMENTS 
EXPIRE. 


EXTENSION OF Foop SUPPLY AGREEMENT 
WITH Halrtt. 


Other Publications 


WORLD ORGANIZATION. (Seventh revised 
edition.) 1946. 28 pp. Price, 10 cents. 
An annotated bibliography of books, doc- 
uments, agencies, and other information 
on international subjects. 

Available from: Woodrow Wilson Me- 
morial Library, 45 East Sixty-fifth Street, 
New York 21, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION IN LATIN AMERICA. J. 
Rafael Oreamuno. 1946. 10 pp. Free. 
An outline of the development of the in- 
dustrialization of Latin America. 

Available from: Inter-American De- 
velopment Commission, 2400 Sixteenth 
Street NW., Washington 9, D. C. 


A JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


RUSSIA AND AMERICA: PACIFIC NEIGH- 
Bors. (IPR Pamphlet No. 22.) Foster 
Rhea Dulles. 1946. 63 pp. Price, 25 
cents. One of a series of pamphlets de- 
signed to give the American public in- 
formation as an aid to public discussion 
of United States relations with countries 
of the Pacific. 

Available from: American Council, In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, 1 East Fifty- 
fourth Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


THE COURSE AND CONTROL OF INFLATION. 
1946. 136 pp. Price, $1.25. A review of 
monetary experience in Europe after 
World War I. 

Available from: International Docu- 
ments Service, Columbia University 
Press, Morningside Heights, New York 27, 
N. Y. 


FOREIGN TRADE PROBLEMS AS RELATED TO 
AGRICULTURE IN THE POSTWAR PERIOD. 
1946. 15 pp. Free. An analysis of for- 
eign-trade problems as they relate to 
agriculture. 

Available from: Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, Washington 6, D. C. 


REPORT ON NETHERLANDS INDIES RUBBER 
INDUSTRY. Prepared by E. G. Holt, Rub- 
ber Adviser for the Department of Com- 
merce and the Rubber Development Cor- 
poration. 1946. 53 pp. Price, 20 cents. 
Summarizes economic and political de- 
velopments affecting the Netherlanac 
Indies and contains information applica 
ble to other industries as well as rubber. 

Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Theodore J. Pursley (“Argentine Five- 
Year Plan Envisages Broad Progress’’) — 
Born Coquille, Oreg. B.S. in economics, 
1938, University of Oregon; M. S., 1939, 
with thesis on South American trade. 
Operated retail dry-goods business in 


Eugene while attending college. Grad- 
uate studies during 1939 at Georgetown 
University, School of Foreign Service, 
Washington, D.C. Employed U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, 1940-42, variously 
as rating examiner, personnel classifica- 
tion investigator, and Civil Service rep- 
resentative. Entered Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce as regional 
specialist on Peru and Ecuador in Amer- 
ican Republics Unit, March 1942. Mili- 
tary leave from April 1943 to May 1946. 
Served in the Army, antiaircraft ar- 
tillery, stationed in England, France, 
Belgium, Netherlands, and Germany. 
At termination of hostilities assigned to 
Biarritz American University, France. 
On termination of military service re- 
turned to Department of Commerce, 
American Republics Division. 





Capital Shortage, High Interest 
Rate, Hamper Industry in 


Mukden 


Although business and industrial cir- 
cles in Mukden (Manchuria) have tided 
over the difficult year-end period, their 
prospects are by no means bright unless 
the Government renders them timely as- 
sistance, says the Chinese News Service. 
Industrial development there is being 
handicapped by several factors, most im- 
portant of which are shortages of capital, 
power, and raw materials; high wages; 
and the uncertain political situation. 
American goods are being brought to 
Mukden only in small quantities. 

During the past year, commercial and 
industrial enterprises in Mukden, after 
14 years of exploitation by the Japanese, 
were being revived, but they are now 
again in the grip of depression, say the 
Chinese. Owing to disruption of com- 
munications in the Northeast, farmers 
find great difficulties in marketing their 
products and increasing their prices. 
The purchasing power of the farmers is 
limited, and, as a result, manufactured 
goods of various Mukden factories can 
find very few consumers. 
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